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FROM THE EDITORS 
8 


In 2008 we published Rafael Torch’s powerful essay “The Malignancy of Begin- 
nings. Three years later, at the age of thirty-six, he lost his battle with a rare form of 
cancer, leaving behind his wife and four-month-old son. Rafael impacted the lives of 
his many high school students, challenging them to rise to their greatest potential. 
He wrote with passion, honesty, insight, and wit. 

To honor Rafael’s legacy, NAR is pleased to announce the first annual Torch Me- 
morial Prize for Creative Nonfiction. The deadline is April 1, 2015. NAR contribu- 
tor Eula Biss will be our final judge and the winner will be announced during our 
bicentennial conference June 11-13, 2015. 

The conference will celebrate NAR’s long and storied past while also looking to 
the future of the literary world as we bring together a wide range of writers, critics, 
artists, and teachers from around the country to share their work. Our three key- 
notes are Steven Schwartz, Patricia Hampl, and Martin Espada. 

We invite proposals for critical or creative readings, papers, panels, and round- 
table discussions. Go to our Submittable page to upload your submission by January 
16. 

At the conference the NAR Press will be launching its first book in nearly a de- 
cade, The Great Sympathetic: Walt Whitman and the North American Review, with 
an introduction by Martin Espada. The book collects seven essays that Whitman 
published in our pages, articles and reviews about his work, and contemporary 
poems inspired by his work. 

We hope to see you here in Cedar Falls next summer. 

Finally, congratulations to longtime NAR Art Editor Gary Kelley, whose Harlem 
Hellfighters (with J. Patrick Lewis) has been named by the New York Times as one of 
the top ten children’s books of 2014. —GT & JDS 





When you see advertisements for literary contests and other 
publications in NAR, it is typically the result of an exchange pro- 
gram: we run Colorado Review’s ad, and they run ours. These 
types of relationships make the world of literary publishing a 
close-knit community, and the efforts of people like RACHEL 
Router help to keep it that way. 

As our Advertising Coordinator/Social Media Monitor dur- 
ing 2013-14, Rachel worked on creating ads, for both print and 
electronic media, as well as establishing and maintaining ad 
exchange programs with other publications. 

Now working as a Development and Communications Writer with the fund- 
raising firm RuffaloCODY, Rachel checked in recently with some thoughts on her 
NAR experience: “Because of my involvement with the NAR as a non-profit organi- 
zation, I understand many of my clients from an inside perspective. The networking 
skills and experience I got at at NAR gave me a lot of advantages.” 
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MODERN SCIENTIFIC THEORY CLAIMS 
that the universe was born in fire: that at 
some silent signal an infinitesimally small, 
infinitesimally hot singularity began to 
expand or explode. The first planets were 
hot rocks sizzling through space. Burning 
gases united and formed the stars, and 
these stars drew planets around them, fire 
always at the center. 

When our planet cooled enough to al- 
low life, we crawled out of the primordial 
ooze, where the sun was waiting to warm 
us. We manufactured our first gods from 
the sun. They rode chariots, or boats, or 
winged creatures, and they hid at night, 
possibly in the darkness beneath the 
Earth, but always they came back to draw 
the world in light. 

In other words, we worshipped fire. 
God's first words in Genesis conjured fire 
from which light sprang forth. To speak 
to Moses, God turned himself into fire. 
Plato writes of shadows in the light of a 
flickering fire forcing humanity to become 
self-aware, to seek reality, to find illumina- 
tion. Buddhist philosophy searches for an 
inner light. 

It is not hard to see the beginnings of 
civilization in the light of a fire. Prehistor- 
ic man sits before a fire that flickers on the 
faces ringed around it. Australopithecus 
or Neanderthal stumbles upon fire from 
a lightning strike, holds his hands out for 
wamth. He takes a burning branch back 
to the cave. He piles on more wood. Fire 
then becomes a thing around which to 
gather while shadows flicker on the wall, 
sacred because it brings warmth and light. 
The idea of governance may have come 
from squatting around a fire while spitted 
meat burned, a place where men came 
together to discuss and discourse. 

The first rule of survival is to find water 
or fire, depending on where you have 
become lost. It is not always the warmth 
you need, but the psychological effect fire 
bestows. Warmth yes, and light, but also 
comfort, a pushing back of the darkness. 
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On Fire 


PAUL CRENSHAW 


Creation then was a pushing back of 
darkness. 

Which means that in the beginning, 
there was fire. 


AS A CHILD I LIVED IN FEAR OF FIRE. 
Thirty miles from us stood Fort Chaffee, 
one of the largest live-fire forts in the 
country. Every weekend bombs fell in 

the distance, rattling the windows in our 
house. The constant barrage sounded like 
thunder, or some great cataclysm crawl- 
ing out of the earth. At night, fighter jets 
streaked overhead, their red lights like fire 
drawn across the sky. 

In the heat of summer the fires began, 
when the bombs ignited the dry Arkansas 
grass. Most of the time Fort personnel got 
the fires under control quickly, but some 
summers-thick lines of smoke twisted 
skyward. Thirty miles away we could 
smell the smoke, like coming war. Driving 
along the highways that circled the base 
the air shimmered in the distance, or thick 
screens of smoke rolled across the highway 
like fog. At night the horizon glowed. The 
stars seemed distorted as the heat rose. 
Sometimes the fires could not be contained 
and marched ever closer to our house, the 
smoke thick enough to obscure the sun, 
and always I wondered what would happen 
if the fires could not be stopped. 

Afterward the land lay scorched, the 
grass blackened and burned. Ash fell like 
snow. Trees smoldered for days. The heat 
lingered in the earth, rising like radiation. 
The fences along the roads occasionally 
trapped fleeing deer, their burned bod- 
ies twisted in the barbed wire or pushed 
against the chain-link, eyes melted out of 
their heads, once-pink tongues hanging 
black out of a mouth drawn back enough 
to expose the grayed teeth. 

Once the summer fires at Fort Chaffee 
had burned themselves out, the fall fires 
out west began. My father worked for the 
Forest Service, and when lightning strikes 
ignited the arid West, he was called to fight. 


In the pictures of those times are men far 
too young, with blackened faces, eyes red- 
rimmed and teary. There is always smoke 
in the background. My father speaks of 
hot wind, sparks swirling, airplanes drop- 
ping slurry from far overhead. His job 
was to dig fire breaks ahead of the flames, 
chainsawing trees and shoveling trenches 
in hopes the fire could not jump across 
and would, then, burn itself out. But fire 
is always a precarious thing. If the wind 
comes up—and giant fires create their own 
wind through the process of heat rising— 
then sparks can fly across the break and 
ignite the other side and the whole thing 
continues, the firefighters running from the 
flames, the flames themselves like a living 
wall destroying everything before them. 

When my father came home, weeks or 
months later, he was hoarse and hollow- 
eyed, his skin and voice gray, unable to get 
the smoke out. For weeks he smelled like 
the remnants of fire, like smoke and soot 
and ash, until winter began and the fires 
finally ended. Then the seasons would roll 
around again and when summer came we 
would wait for the fires to kick up—near 
us, or farther west, where my father might 
have to go. Later, when he and my mother 
divorced, he would marry a woman who 
had worked as a park ranger and spent 
several summers in a fire lookout tower in 
southern Colorado, scanning the ringed 
mountains for sparks or smoke, and I al- 
ways wondered, after he no longer worked 
for the Forest Service and was no longer 
called to fight fires, if he missed it, and if so, 
what did he miss—the flames, the heat, or 
simply being in the face of a force so much 
larger than he was? 

A few years after the divorce, after my 
mother had remarried and we were out 
on a fall Saturday clearing land, our small 
brush fire got out of hand and raced toward 
the old barn. As we watched, helpless, the 
dry wood caught quickly, burning green 
and blue from the paint and old nails and 
rusted horseshoes inside. The heat drove us 
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back, hands in front of our faces. The trees 
behind the barn ignited. The long grass 
smoked and smoldered and burned. The 
fire roared up the hill behind our house, 
and smoke drifted over us like hot fog. 
For months the grass lay black underfoot. 
Ash stirred in the slightest wind, and years 
afterward the scorched trees still struggled 
to recover from the flames. 

At the Baptist church I went to, we 
heard constantly about hell, the fire await- 
ing us there. Our pastor rained down fire 
and brimstone from the pulpit, and the 
lake of burning sulfur shimmered before 
us like the highways outside Fort Chaffee 
or the mountains out west or the burning 
barn. 

We also feared what might fly through 
the skies from the Soviet Union, unan- 
nounced and us unaware. Heat lightning 
in summer made me afraid the bombs 
were falling and soon the sound would 
reach us, along with the blast wave. Our 
last lighted vision would be a mushroom 
cloud. I knew from my father watching 
the six oclock news about SALT II, and 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan that 
caused the United States to not sign the 
treaty. 1 knew from movies and TV how 
the missiles would soar skyward. They 
would disappear into our atmosphere, 
then strike, silently, and the world would 
become fire. 

As prophesied. 


PROMETHEUS WAS PUNISHED FOR 
bringing fire to man. He looked down 
from Mount Olympus and saw humans 
suffering and cold, living in caves, and it 
occurred to him that with fire they might 
progress from the caves and create cities 
and civilization. 

But his contemporary gods deemed 
man too infallible to be trusted with such 
power. Man would either become strong 
and wise enough to challenge the gods, or 
would destroy himself with such a danger- 
ous tool. Fire, to them, was for gods alone. 

But Prometheus did bring fire, defying 
Zeus. Carried it down the mountain on a 
burning branch. With fire, man was able 
to progress, to burst forth from the caves. 

Prometheus, as metaphor, stands for 
human achievement, the struggle to better 
our circumstances. He also stands as a 
warning of the dangers of power—in this 
case, fire. 

His punishment then, was not for giving 
mankind the means to warm himself, or 
light his caves, or cook his food. It was for 


giving him the knowledge to destroy the 
world. 


IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, HARVEST RITUALS 
included burning the fields after harvest 
to insure fertility for the next season. In 
ancient times animals and sometimes hu- 
mans were set afire to appease the gods. 

During the Spanish Inquisition, those 
thought to be witches were burned at the 
stake. People gathered in the center of town 
to watch, dressed in feastday clothes. The 
law stated that victims were to be strangled 
before being burned, but many were not. 
They were tied to a stake and wood piled 
around them, so all there could hear them 
burn, see their melting flesh (Catholic law 
forbade the spilling of blood, and, with- 
out flesh, they would have no form in the 
afterlife). Mostly women were burned at 
the stake for the crime of heresy—which 
could mean anything from the ability to 
adopt an animal form to being Protestant 
in a Catholic country. 

In World War II the Soviet Union em- 
ployed the scorched earth strategy, fleeing 
before the Germans, burning everything 
as they went, so the German army moved 
through a vast and desolate landscape 
where they could find neither food nor 
water. Russia had done the same thing a 
hundred years earlier, when Napoleon 
invaded. Sherman destroyed the South on 
his march to the sea. 

After the atomic bombs were dropped, 
the ruins of Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
looked like the end of the world. Hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese were killed by fire. 
The dead lay burned in the street. Aerial 
photographs of the city show the ordered 
lines of streets, the carefully planned struc- 
ture the city’s creators built, but there are 
no people, no buildings. There is no city, 
only a world reduced to waste. 


BEFORE THE MODERN FIRE ENGINE, THE 
modern hose, water supplies, how did man 
fight fires? One supposes buckets passed 
hand to hand, but how many buckets, 

how many hands to even have a hope at 
containing such a thing? When the first 
fires broke out did they simply save what 
they could and move on while the fire still 
flickered behind them, knowing the only 
thing to do was rebuild? 

Firefighters use the word containment 
when arriving at a fire, a word that captures 
our ancient fear of fire—if we cannot stop 
it, we can at least not allow it to spread. 
Even the way a fire is fought emphasizes 
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the idea—the fire must first be contained, 
and only then can it be controlled, then 
weakened, then extinguished, the whole 
process following a natural, logical order. 

A few other interesting terms in fire- 
fighting are black fire, a fire in which heavy, 
dense, superheated black smoke pours 
from a structure, and BLEVE, an acronym 
for Boiling Liquid Expanding Vapor Explo- 
sion, both of which conjure for me lines of 
smoke billowing from open windows and 
force me to ponder the words we create to 
understand the phenomenon of fire. 

In the early 70s, the first nuclear arms 
talks began between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Our hoards of nuclear 
weapons, now no longer only bombs but 
ICBMs that could reach across the world, 
had become too large, and the two coun- 
tries began to talk about containing them, 
as if someone had looked to the future 
and saw the land ravaged by black fire, our 
lakes boiling and expanding under waves 
of superheat, the whole thing spreading to 
engulf the world. 


WHEN MY STEPFATHER CROSSED THE 
desert in the winter of 1991, in the early 
days of the ground war in the Gulf, Sad- 
dam Hussein's troops had already lit the oil 
fires and black smoke spewed into the sky. 
The horizon lay lit like sunset, like the last 
days of the earth, he told me. They rode in 
darkness, with only the fires for company. 
Hundreds of miles this way, he said, only 
oily, yellow flames in the distance, the 
smell of burning sulfur, the vast and empty 
landscape. 

Close to Baghdad they began to take on 
enemy fire. My stepfather’s unit shot 8-inch 
diameter shells from howitzer cannons, 
and in only a few minutes had fallen into 
line and began to return fire. The night lit 
up with explosions. The world became fire, 
he said; the night turned into day in brief 
flashes, and with each explosion came heat 
and noise, the ground shaking beneath 
them. 

A few miles behind them a battalion of 
Multiple Launch Rocket Systems had set 
up and were firing over their heads, and 
when a missile went past, the red trail of its 
ignition system lit up the world like hell. In 
its wake, they could see each other's faces. 
Many of them were young kids, my step- 
father said, and in the red light their faces 
were filled with fear. 

For weeks they crossed the desert, always 
finding the remains of fire—trucks and 
tanks with blacked-out interiors, tongues of 
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black where flames spilled out of windows. 
They passed small villages where the Iraqi 
military had hunkered down, and though 
occasionally a soldier appeared from a 
deep bunker with his hands held out in 
front of him, mostly they found the ravages 
of fire from the bombs that had been fall- 
ing for months. 

In the distance, the oil fires still burned. 
At the end of each day, he told me, with 
sunset flaming the rim of the world, you 
could not tell what was fire, and what was 
supposed to be there. 


THE CUYAHOGA RIVER IN CLEVELAND HAS 
caught fire at least thirteen times since the 
1860s. The Buffalo, Rouge, and Chicago 
Rivers have all caught fire as well, due to 
either piles of debris or pollution such as oil 
and industrial waste. Imagine seeing a river 
on fire, flames boiling from the surface, like 
the fabled lake in hell. This seems extraor- 
dinary to me—that we have created a way 
for water to burn. 


ONE NIGHT, WAKING IN THE BACK OF MY 
parents’ car, I looked out the window to see 
a barn on fire. It sat in the middle of a field, 
and the moon shone silver on the land- 
scape. From the front of the car my parents’ 
voices were soft, not wanting to wake my 
brother and me. We were coming home 
from somewhere, winter, I believe, and the 
frosted grass in the great field reflected the 
moonlight. There was awe in my father’s 
voice as the flames climbed toward the 
stars, sparks rising in the night. When I 
woke the next morning I wondered if I 
had seen the fire, or if it had been a dream. 
I never asked. Going to school in the 
mornings as winter came on, I would look 
out at the fields for the remains of a barn, 
still-smoldering wood, a blackened patch 
of grass where something had once stood. 


ACCORDING TO THE INTERNATIONAL 

Fire Service Training Association, there 
are four stages to a fire: incipient, growth, 
fully developed, and decay. All seem to me 
analogous to human life: the soul as spark, 
inception equals conception, then growth, 
decay a sliding downhill toward death, un- 
til the final spark is extinguished. It might 
also be the stages of the cycle of the earth, 
waiting for only a fully developed fire, and 
then decay. 

I] wonder at what point a fire is consid- 
ered out of control, or unstoppable, but 
neither of those phrases seem to enter 
into official lexicon. The closest we get is a 
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five-alarm fire, which means that anyone 
anywhere near the vicinity of the fire needs 
to respond right fucking now. 


ANOTHER EARLY MEMORY: SOMEWHERE; 
not our house, someone is cooking, an 
older child—thirteen or fourteen—but not 
an adult. The grease in the pan catches fire, 
and flames erupt toward the ceiling, three 
or four feet high, black smoke curling 
against the oven hood. The fire spreads 
over the stove. Whoever is cooking calmly 
reaches for sugar and dumps it onto the 
flames, and the rest of the day the kitchen 
smells like burnt sugar, but a crisis has 
been averted. Only later did I learn that 
had the person used water to try to extin- 
guish the flames, the entire house might 
have gone up. 


WHEN I JOINED THE MILITARY, MY 
National Guard unit summer-camped at 
Fort Chaffee, closer now to the bombs I 
had been hearing all my life, closer to the 
source of the distant fires I had watched 
from my bedroom window late at night, 
fire flickering above the tops of the trees 
like false dawn. On base we could hear 
heavy artillery firing constantly, shaking 
the windows of the old barracks, knock- 
ing plaster loose from the ceiling. Some- 
times a particularly violent round, or one 
that had gotten off course and landed too 
close, shook our beds, and some nights we 
woke wondering what had just happened, 
a ringing in our ears that should not have 
been there. 

My second or third day on Chaffee, 
before we moved to the woods and set up 
our tents and camoflauged netting and pre- 
tended that war had come for real and that 
the planes flying overhead were looking for 
us, my boss drove me out to the .50 caliber 
range. He was a full-time warrant officer 
with almost thirty years in the Guard, 
and had arranged for me to fire one of the 
heavy machine guns. 

When I climbed up on the armored 
personnel carrier where the machine gun 
was mounted, heat swam in the distance. 
A squad of fighters flew overhead. Dirt 
fountained upward on the distant hills 
as the fighters dropped their bombs, and 
it was not hard to pretend that war had 
come. When I pressed the triggers dirt and 
dust blew up far down range. An old tank, 
placed there for target practice, erupted in 
sparks where the bullets struck. 

Down range, the grass caught fire. The 
summer sun had drawn all the moisture 
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out of the ground, and the shrubs and 
grasses had turned brown and yellow. The 
tracers, bullets with phosphorous embed- 
ded in them so the rifle operator can see 
where he is firing, had ignited the dry 
grasses, and in only a few seconds a brush 


The wind came up as 
the fire came closer, 
the heat stirring the air, 
whipping it around. 


fire sprang up. In the July heat, the fire 
spread quickly. We radioed back to base 
for fire personnel, but could do nothing 
more, only watch the fire grow and move 
toward us. 

The wind kicked up as the fire came 
closer, the heat stirring the air, whipping it 
around. Ash rose into the swirling air as a 
two- or three-hundred-foot-high tornado 
grew from the wind of the fire. It whirled 
toward us out of smoke and dust and ash. 
I could hear it, not like the real tornados 
that dropped from spring storms, but a low 
moaning, like the voice of fire. There was 
an ambulance nearby, and as the tornado 
came for us I dove in the back. The fire 
seemed to follow me into the back of the 
ambulance, swirling gauze and bandages 
around, ash thick in the confined space. 
Sparks landed on my skin. The smoke 
caught thick in the back of my throat. My 
eyes watered and stung. 

After a moment it was over. The fire 
was already burning itself out as it ran out 
of fuel in the sparse landscape. Base fire 
personnel came and stomped out the last 
of the fire. The tornado dispersed as the fire 
lost intensity. In a few minutes everything 
was over, and we started firing again. 


] FIRST READ ABOUT Mount VEsuvius 
and the city of Pompeii about the time 
Mount St. Helens exploded and rained hot 
ash across half of America. I still retain an 
image in my mind from some old book of 
ancient Greeks with their hands held up to 
cover their faces as fire fell down on them. 
Another image that remains is an excava- 
tion of Pompeii, bodies preserved by ash, 
the city, once uncovered, standing as it had 
2,000 years ago. 

When Mount St. Helens erupted, the 
north side of the mountain exploded 
outward. In the forests around the 
mountain trees were blown over for 


hundreds of miles. The heat from steam 
and gases melted the glaciers and snow 
on the mountain, and vast mudslides 
swallowed everything below. Smoke, 
steam, and ash rose 80,000 feet into the 
atmosphere. Lightning bolts shot forth 
from static electricity created by the clouds 
of ash, and lava poured from rents in the 
earth. The forests caught fire. There was 

a great earthquake, and the sun turned 
black as sackcloth. I was eight years old. 

I remember watching this on TV, watch- 
ing the mountain blow apart, the smoke 
and steam rising in stop-motion, the side 
of the mountain collapsing. Scientists de- 
tected ash in the air as far away as Florida. 


ONE SUMMER NIGHT BETWEEN YEARS OF 
high school, a few friends and I were end- 
lessly circling in our cars, windows open, 
the night muggy and hot and perhaps lit 
up by heat lightning in the west, when the 
fire alarm rang out over the town. In a few 
minutes the first responders were speeding 
through the streets, then the fire trucks, 
red lights coloring buildings and the tops 
of the trees. 

We followed the trucks to a small side 
street, where the first flames were seeping 
through the cracks in a small house. Sparks 
rose from the roof, and smoke curled up 
under the eaves. We parked across the 
street and watched as a crowd gathered, 
teenagers like us and neighbors risen from 
bed to see what was going on and cops to 
keep us all back. 

The firefighters ran their hoses and shot 
water into the air. They walked up the 
porch steps with the water beating back the 
flames and the fire hissing at them, then 
into the house, while a second team at- 
tacked the roof and a third broke windows 
from which smoke boiled out. Even across 
the street we could feel the fierce heat. 

The night turned damp with steam. The 
shingles on the roof blackened and curled, 
and the power lines running to the house 
caught fire. The leaves on the trees in the 
yard ignited, flaring quickly, the branches 
catching until the firefighters turned the 
hoses away from the house long enough 

to put out the burning trees. The grass in 
the yard smoldered, and a car next to the 
house smoked. The paint peeled from both 
car and house. The walls leaked smoke in 
thick furrows, and through the thin gaps 
between the wood we could see the flames. 

We stayed until late in the night, after 
the fire was finally out and the house stood 
black and burned, the thick smell of wet 
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smoke heavy in the air. We watched as the 
firemen disappeared inside the house, still 
wearing their masks, and began carting out 
the bodies in black bags. A new smell came 
to us, one I will not attempt to describe. 
We would learn later that the inhabitants 
had been asleep when the fire started, 

and had never woken, that the smoke had 
gotten them, filled their lungs while they 
dreamed, asphyxiating them. 

For a long time the house stood empty. 
The city boarded over the windows, but 
we could still see where the fingers of 
flame had crept out, as if they were try- 
ing to escape. The trees in the yard grew | 
leaves again, and in the spring they mostly 
blocked the house from the road so you 
could not see the blackened shell with 
boarded over windows where bodies had 
been brought out. You did not have to, 
remember if you did not wish to. 


My HOUSE IN NorTH CAROLINA IS 

two blocks from a fire station. From the 
frequency of fire trucks leaving the station 
there seem to be thousands of fires in this 
city, though I have never seen one. I only 

- hear the siren whine as the engines fire 

up and roar out of the station and onto 

the street, the sound blasting through my 
open windows in spring and summer, then 
fading into distance. When we first moved 
here the sirens would wake me late at night, 
and I would lie in bed and imagine fire and 
flames, but now I don't even hear them. I 
suppose a person can get used to anything. 


ON DAYS WHEN THE GUNS WEREN'T 
firing we often drove across Fort Chaffee 
on our way to Fort Smith, which was 
once a frontier fort on the edge of Indian 
Territory but is no longer, only a city of 
some eighty or nintey thousand people. 
Sometimes my father and I drove on 
Chaffee roads in the spring, looking for 
deer. Sometimes we hunted or fished on 
Chaffee lakes. Always, I looked fox fire. 
On the north side of Chaffee stood the 
old barracks, and driving past on our way 
into Fort Smith we could see the long, 
straight rows, windows filmed over like 
ancient eyes. The barracks were begun in 
1941, as the US Army prepared for im- 
minent war, and the first soldiers arrived 
on December 7, right about the time fire 
began to fall on Pearl Harbor. Elvis Presley 
lived in the barracks for a few days on his 
way to Fort Hood in 1958, right before he 
was shipped to Germany. Cuban refugees 
were housed there in the 80s, fleeing from 
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the disorder in their own country—three 
weeks after arriving, the refugees rioted 
and burned several of the buildings. 

I spent summers in those barracks in 
the early 90s, not long after coalition forces 
fought with fire in the Middle East, near 
the Plains of Megiddo, where prophecy 
says the last battle will take place before 
the world ends in fire. Walking through 
the empty barracks, I was reminded of the 
number of men who had passed through 
here on their way to war, the number of 
people who had been housed here after 
fleeing war and fire and civil disorder, or 
whatever it was that had destroyed the 
world in which they had lived. Outside, 
the bombs were falling, shaking the win- 
dows in the old buildings. 

In early 2008 a fire started in one of the 
buildings and spread quickly, going from 
incipient to growth and staying there for 
some time. Firefighters used bulldozers 
to cut firebreaks to prevent the fire from 
spreading, but 50 mph winds pushed it 
into other buildings. The old wood went 
up like kindling. There are videos on 
YouTube now, people driving along the 
stretch of Arkansas Highway 22 that ran 
close to the barracks, and you can see the 
black smoke and flames rising from the 
buildings, spreading quickly, as if the fire I 
had so long feared had finally come. 

Over 150 buildings burned. All that 
was left of the old barracks were the stone 
chimneys, smoking and smoldering, 
pointing skyward. In 2011, on the hottest 
day ever recorded at Fort Chaffee, another 
fire broke out and burned most of the 
buildings that remained. 

Much of the land now has been 
returned to the cities of Fort Smith and 
Barling. No permanent military troops 
are stationed there. But in the summer, 
Arkansas National Guard troops come 
back to train. The Air Guard drops bombs 
on Razorback Range, shaking the earth 
and distant windows. The buildings are 
gone, as are the gate posts and the fences 
that once surrounded the fort, but every 
summer the soldiers return and the fires 
begin again. 


How ANGRY THE GODS MUST HAVE BEEN 
at Prometheus. Angry enough to chain 
him to the mountain, an eagle eating his 
insides for all time. But they must have 
been afraid as well, and fear often drives 
our anger, so that sometimes I wonder 
why they did not punish him with fire. It 
seems more fitting. 0 
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Equinox 
A STORY BY CHAD KOCH 





Catherine Byun 


very Friday afternoon Mr. Sauer asked Conrad the same “What about pot?” He asked and then made air quotes. “You 
questions and every week Conrad gave the same answer ever smoke out?” 
to those questions: No. They sat in Mr. Sauer’s blue office, the carpet a deep ceru- 
“Tell me Conrad, have you tried smoking?” Mr. Sauer asked, _ lean, the couch (which Conrad imagined people would lie 
and his mustache wiggled ever so slightly. on to tell Mr. Sauer their problems) was sky-colored, and the 
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walls were light blue, almost white, like lake ice. The room was 
air-conditioned for summer Wisconsin heat, and everything 
smelled like leather and mint, or whatever it was that Mr. 
Sauer wore for cologne. 

Mr. Sauer sat at his desk, deep cherry-colored with a leather 
mat on top, and tapped his fingers against one another. He 
had thinning brown hair with wisps of gray on the side and a 
mustache that highlighted his smile or frown, so that Conrad 
could easily tell what mood Mr. Sauer was in. 

“It's okay, just level with me. Beer?” It was the end of sum- 
mer before high school, and Conrad was stuck with a therapist 
who desperately wanted him to be doing drugs. One time, 
three weeks in, and just so Conrad would have something to 
say to Mr. Sauer for the thirty minutes they shared, he said he 
had smoked a cigarette the week before. He told him he loved 
the velvety curls of nicotine floating down his throat, tickling 
his lungs. Mr. Sauer spent that time relaying his story of trying 
cigarettes. 

“I smoked for a couple months when I was your age. It 
wasnt the end of the world.” 

However, when Conrad came back next week, he told him 
that he lied. He told him that, in fact, under Conrad’s medi- 
cal conditions, it listed his allergy to cigarette smoke. But Mr. 
Sauer still asked about it every week anyway. 

“If not drugs,’ Mr. Sauer said, rubbing his thumb over his 
eyebrow, “then what about sex?” 

Like any other fourteen-year-old boy, Conrad blushed when 
asked this question. Not because he was still a virgin—he 
expected to be a virgin and hadnt really considered acting on 
his desires other than the usual methods of a fourteen-year- 
old boy—but because of what came to mind when he thought 
about sex, which was nearly all day, every day. He thought 
about boys. His mind recalled in slow motion the boys in his 
eighth-grade gym class shower and the brief glimpses of their 
bony butts as they walked in front of him. He imagined what 
was under the fabric of their white briefs, the new bulges in 
them that came with the screeching voices and brothy body 
odor. And how much hair they had grown there, how much 
closer to adulthood they were compared to a month ago; how 
much more compared to him, and what could it possibly feel 
like to touch another boy’s— 

“No. No sex.” 

“Well then, what is it?” Mr. Sauer said, exasperated by the 
weeks of little progress. “Why did you run away?” 

Conrad looked behind Mr. Sauer and out the large bay 
windows. There was a manicured lawn, three walnut trees, and 
a small fountain pushing water into the air out of a clay vase. 
Sprinklers had watered the lawn earlier that day, and the sun 
in the cloudless sky reflected light off the lawn so brightly that 
Mr. Sauer’s office didn’t have the lights on. Even though it was 
August and school was to begin, everything outside of Mr. 
Sauer’s window was green, wet, and alive. 


Outside of Mr. Sauer’s office, Conrad’s dad drove into the 
black heat and gasoline smell of the asphalt parking lot. The 
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reason Conrad was in therapy was because of his dad, or re- 
ally because his dad had been laid off from his foreman job. 
At first, his father was fine—happy even. His dad said it was 
an unexpected opportunity to give himself a promotion to 
construction manager. He would be awake and out the door 
before Conrad left to school, going either to interviews or 
checking with friends at other construction companies. When 
no manager positions were available he asked around for fore- 
man positions, saying it would be good to be in his old role at 
a new place. Finally, he looked into anything: junior positions, 
entry-level positions, even the operator jobs he swore hed 
never do again. But no jobs materialized. All over Wisconsin, 
construction had stopped, housing divisions sat half-done, and 
his father started to change. 

Conrad cherished dinners with his parents because it al- 
lowed him time to share everything with them. He could tell 
them he was sent to the principal's office, or he lost his lunch 
money, or failed a math test, and his mom would always hug 
him—even if he was being grounded. His dad would follow 
her lead and never raise his voice, but offer advice to Conrad 
as if he were an adult. One night, after months of his dad 
being unemployed and just after Conrad realized he was gay, 
he decided to tell his parents he liked boys. Conrad asked his 
dad about his day, as he always did, thinking the comfortable 
ritual would be the best way to start the conversation. How- 
ever, instead of answering Conrad with a list of job leads—his 
dad's voice rising in excitement as he recalled each one he 
found—his dad remained silent. His dad pushed his chair out 
from under the table, threw his napkin onto his unfinished 
meal, and then stood up. He didn’t say anything to Conrad 
or Conrad's mom. He didn’t look at Conrad, but turned away 
and walked down into the basement. His mom sighed as she 
picked up his dad’s plate and followed him. They stopped 
having dinner together after that, and Conrad was left holding 
onto a secret, hoping things would return to normal soon so 
he could tell them. 

But in May, his mom's law firm sent her to Boston for a 
merger case, and she was still there. When she left, his dad 
started slamming the doors. The louder they got, the stranger 
his dad became. His dad spent days in the basement looking 
up articles about the housing crisis instead of jobs. He took 
the car out alone for afternoons at a time, until one evening he 
didn't come into the house, but stayed in the car all night leav- 
ing the dome light on. Conrad found him the next morning 
asleep in the backseat. Copies of his resume lay over his body, 
crumpled and torn like an old blanket. Conrad didn’t know 
what to do. Should he wake him up? Make him breakfast? 
Weren't these the things his dad was supposed to do for him? 
He called his mom but her voicemail greeting sounded tired 
and hurried so he didn't bother her. He walked to school alone 
that morning with an upset stomach and spent the entire last 
week of school worried about his dad. When he ran away in 
June, neither of his parents were around to notice. It was only 
after he was caught sleeping in a neighbor's garage that his 
dad even knew hed left. That’s when all of his dad’s attention 
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turned to Conrad. He put Conrad in therapy, grounded him 
for a month, and accompanied him when he left the house. 
Everyday felt like detention. 

“Youre late,” Conrad said, stepping into his dad's car. His 
father’s hair was combed today, and he wore shorts and a 
T-shirt. But where even sandals or flip-flops would suffice he 
wore a pair of bedroom slippers. He didn't 
like his dad’s face now that it had grown 
fat from inactivity. The wrinkles around 
his gray-blue eyes had doubled, puffy 
like old bruises. Other than his name and 
small stature, his father’s smile was the 
only thing Conrad inherited from his 
dad—but his dad never smiled anymore. 

“Find any jobs?” Conrad asked, hoping 
that today the answer would be yes. 

Normally, his father asked how the therapy went. He would 
ask Conrad if he finally told Mr. Sauer why he ran away, to 
which Conrad said nothing. This would lead to his dad call- 
ing Mr. Sauer, Conrad listening from the hallway, to see what 
details he could glean about Conrad's diagnosis. He would ask 
Mr. Sauer if it was ADD and then, later, ADHD, but finally 
settled on what Mr. Sauer vaguely called adolescent adjustment 
syndrome, which his mom said in a phone call was “just being 
a teenager.” 

But today, his father said nothing. He didn’t even shake 
his head to Conrad’s question. He just turned the car slowly 
around in the parking lot and then adjusted the air condition- 
ing before driving down the street. 

“Mr. Sauer said things are fine,’ Conrad said, hoping to get 
the usual rise hed come to expect from his dad about therapy. 
But his dad yawned as if Conrad had said nothing at all. 

“He says I can stop going.” 

His father slowed the car down, turned to Conrad, and 
squinted his eyes. He inhaled a deep breath and held it there. 
Conrad squeezed the armrest of the door, bracing for his 
father’s recent habit of yelling at Conrad when Conrad would 
complain about therapy. 

“Oh; his dad said instead, after a long pause, though it was 
more the sound of his lungs exhaling. This caused the roll of 
fat in his father’s waist to slip out from under his shirt. 

“You want to know how you should live your life to be 
happy?” His father’s voice was low, raspy from mucus, and 
unfamiliar. The seat poked Conrad’s back, and the seat belt cut 
into his neck. His dad took another big breath as they turned 
onto their street. 

“What was that, Dad?” Part of Conrad wanted to ask his dad 
if he was alright. Part of him wanted to ask if he was looking 
for a job anymore. But what Conrad really wanted to ask him 
as they approached their house was if his dad missed Mom. 
Whether he missed the way her sing-song laugh, echoing 
through the house, was contagious and caused his dad to 
laugh, even after he lost his job. And the way she kissed Con- 
rad’s forehead when she returned from work. Even when she 
came home to a broken living room window caused by Con- 
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He was a mystery— 
the stepping stone to 
adulthood that had 
remained elusive to 
Conrad for so long... 


rad practicing hockey in the house—even after she told him it 
wasnt allowed three separate times. She loved him no matter 
what, and he wanted to know if his dad missed that, too. 

They pulled into the driveway. His dad held his hand up to 
shield his eyes from the late afternoon sun. Conrad waited 
for his dad to say something, looked for any sign: an angry 
gesture, a frown, a tired sigh—but there 
was nothing. 

“Tm going to play hockey, Dad.” 
Conrad opened the door and stepped 
into the humid air. 

“T asked you a question.” His dad 
rolled down the driver side window. 
The sun was now in Conrad's eyes as 
he turned to face his dad from the 
sidewalk. Back before his dad lost his 
job the two of them practiced hockey slaps and dekes in the 
driveway on late afternoons in August. He missed his dad's old 
face, the way it tightened with focus when he hit the puck at 
the garage door. 

“Tll be home for dinner, Conrad said, and bent down to 
look into the vehicle. “Maybe you should call Mom.” 

“Dont get mouthy with me.” 


Since Conrad ran away, his father enforced an earlier 8 P.M. 
curfew even though it wasn't even dark until 9 p.m. If Conrad 
ran a few minutes late, his dad patrolled the neighborhood in 
his car, flashing his high beams at groups of kids while shout- 
ing for Conrad to come home. There was one activity his dad 
left alone, though. Conrad had been playing street hockey with 
the neighborhood kids since he was eleven, and his dad didn't 
restrict it like other things. This was fine since Conrad both 
enjoyed and excelled at street hockey, and because Daniel, the 
seventeen-year-old boy he had a crush on, also played. 

Daniel was the first boy Conrad, truly, really noticed. He 
was tall and his shoulders were a broad man’s set of shoulders. 
He was so tall that Conrad’s dad looked like a boy next to 
Daniel. Daniel's blond curly hair stuck to the sides of his face 
with sweat whenever he took his helmet off after a game. His 
legs shimmered with golden curly hair, like a satyr zooming 
around on skates. His coconut shampoo scent wrapped around 
Conrad's nose whenever he passed. Conrad was enamored 
by Daniel's thick thighs, his full ass, the circle of hair around 
Daniel's belly button—the adultness of him; and yet, Daniel’s 
face wasn't hairy, his cheeks were still round and supple like 
Conrad's cheeks. The skin was elastic, smooth, and unpimpled. 
His blue eyes weren't darkened and tired with worry like an 
adult's, but soft, bright, and alert. While Conrad was still a boy, 
Daniel was a boy with adult parts. He was a mystery—the step- 
ping stone to adulthood that had remained elusive to Conrad 
for so long—and it stirred Conrad’s heart with a sugary rush of 
blood whenever he saw him. 

Conrad spent every day trying to accumulate evidence that 
Daniel was also interested in him. He counted the seconds 
of each of Daniel's touches. If a handshake lingered a second 
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too long, a fist bump felt too gentle, or a pat on the back ap- 
proached his butt, Conrad counted it as positive evidence that 
Daniel liked him. 

That night, after the questions from Mr. Sauer, and the car 
ride with his dad, Conrad, who played goalie for Daniel’s team, 
blocked three shots in a row before Daniel scored the final goal 
for their team. Daniel took off his glove, put his golden hand 
on Conrad’s shoulder, and squeezed gently, giving the shoulder 
a shake. 

“Way to go, Connie!” 5 

Even though it was the nickname Conrad’s mom gave him, 
when Daniel said Connie it felt as though Daniel flirted with 
him. It felt as if he commented on Conrad’s cute ass, but in 
a code. It was flirting that could be done among the rest of 
the boys without a single questionable look, or giggle, or slur. 
Conrad found himself smiling stupidly—suddenly shy, his ears 
burning at the tips, his feet tripping over one another in his 
skates. 

Then when everyone else was on the other side of the street 
packing up their gear, Daniel peeled off his sweaty T-shirt, 
winked at Conrad and tossed it into Conrad’s face, who, before 
throwing it onto the curb, waited for Daniel to turn away, 
pressed the fabric against his nose and inhaled deeply. Conrad 
added this up as evidence that Daniel liked him. 


It was three weeks into school, and Conrad’s mother was still 
in Boston. Like Mr. Sauer’s sessions, his mom's case didn’t 
have an end in sight. Now her calls came just before Conrad 
left for school, so he didn’t have time to ask when shed return 
home. He didn't have time to tell her that his dad hadn't made 
a meal in months though there always seemed to be food in 
the cupboards. He didn't want to say he wanted her home to 
cook a real dinner instead of the cans of soup Conrad cooked 
for himself; but part of him did want to say that because it was 
still her that he missed. He wanted to tell her he missed the 
way she made the house feel full, alive—normal—just by her 
clicking away on her laptop. 

That morning, as Conrad prepared for school, his father 
came into the dining room holding a cup of coffee and sat 
down. He was fresh from a shower, dressed in a button-down 
shirt and slacks just like when he used to work. It reminded 
him of how his dad used to help Conrad with algebra before 
school—patiently guiding him through x’s and y’s and show- 
ing him how to program shortcuts on his calculator—never 
retreating to the basement when Conrad struggled. Hed smile, 
pat Conrad’s back, and say youre getting closer. 

“You have an interview?” Conrad asked and his dad nodded. 
Conrad relaxed. He packed his bag at the table instead of near 
the doorway. He passed his dad the sugar. His dad smiled and 
the mint of toothpaste filled the air. In his mom's absence, the 
house built up piles of papers: some for job interviews, others 
stacks of old bills, but mostly piles of books his dad purchased 
when he was first unemployed. The books were about comput- 
er programming. His dad thought it could be his next career 
before he tried reading them. Now they were used as coasters. 
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“It’s a beautiful morning,” his father said, moving a couple 
piles of papers from the table to the trash can. This caused 
Conrad to smile, and, for the first time in five months, to touch 
his dad’s shoulder as he said goodbye. 

“Tm walking home today,’ Conrad mentioned, although his 
dad had allowed it since school started. He and Daniel walked 
home every day now, chatting about hockey, practicing slides 
on the falling orange and red September leaves, and racing 
each other to the end of the block. The walks were the one 
bright spot, the one ounce of freedom his dad allowed. “Good 
luck, Dad” 

“Hold on!” 

Conrad stopped at the front door, his hand about to turn the 
handle. He thought about walking out the door, pretending he 
didn't hear his dad, and letting the morning remain pleasant. 
But then he wondered if his dad would chase after him. He 
turned back to his dad who was still smiling. 

“You forgot something.” His dad shuffled through his wallet, 
pulled out a new ten dollar bill, and handed it to Conrad. “Be 
good today.” 


“What are you doing for homecoming?” Daniel asked that 
evening as the two of them stepped out onto the leaf-covered 
lawn of the high school. It was the autumnal equinox and 
everywhere homes heated for the very first time since March. 
Everything smelled like smoke and wet oak and walnut leaves. 
The sun was just beginning its hint of winter, just sitting low 
enough in the sky to cast a bright urgent glow that made ev- 
erything look new. 

“Nothing,” Conrad responded. Daniel wore his Badgers 
hoodie, chewing on the tip of one of the bright red strings. His 
steps were two of Conrad’s and Conrad skipped after Daniel 
like a puppy, kicking the leaves into the brisk air as he went. 

“Me neither.’ Daniel put his hand on Conrad’s chest and pat- 
ted it. The playful tap produced an impish grin on Daniel, and, 
suddenly, he yanked Conrad’s book bag free and ran. Conrad 
was fast and soon caught up to Daniel, grabbing at Daniel’s 
waist in an attempt to tackle him. Daniel spun him around, 
and, in one twist of the shoulders, the two were rolling on the 
ground until they stopped in a pile of bright leaves with Daniel 
lying on top. 

The two continued to wrestle even though the backpack 
lay next to Conrad’s shoulder. Conrad was slippery when he 
wrestled, his thin wrists impossible for Daniel to hold onto. 
Yet, Daniel’s strength and size were too great, so Conrad ended 
up twisting and turning hopelessly, flopping around like a fish. 

They wrestled to a stalemate, Daniel pinning Conrad's 
shoulders with his hands and straddling Conrad’s legs under 
his crotch. Both lay still for a moment, the sting of the cold 
air filling their lungs. Conrad became aware of the proxim- 
ity of his body to Daniel’s—the touching of thighs, the hands 
pressing on his shoulders, Daniel’s blue eyes beaming a sparkly 
orange in the dusk. Conrad's penis flooded with heat, and 
pushed upward, tenting the fabric of his jeans, dangerously 
close to Daniel’s stomach. 
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“Okay, okay you've got me,’ Conrad squealed, his voice 
high-pitched and serious. A car horn honked, but the two 
of them lay there still holding each other’s arms. The horn 
honked again, and this time Conrad realized it was his dad’s 
car horn and quickly pulled himself out from under Daniel. 
His dad’s car pulled up to the curb beside them, and the horn 
blasted again. Conrad scrambled to his 
feet, avoiding Daniel’s helping hand, and 
wiped the wet leaves stuck to his jeans. He 
wondered how much his dad had seen. 


“Howd the interview go?” Conrad asked 
when he sat down in the passenger seat. 
One look at his father answered the ques- 
tion, though. Since that morning, his dad’s 
hair had curled and flattened with sweat, 
and his shirt had a coffee stain on the pocket. His tie was 
loosened and flipped over his shoulder so that it looked like a 
failed noose. When his father didn’t respond to the question, 
Conrad asked again, hoping his dad might break into a laugh 
and reveal that he got a job. 

“Whos that boy?” His dad cleared his throat. The door 
locked automatically when the car drove forward. 

“Oh. Just Daniel.” Conrad looked out the window while he 
adjusted the passenger side mirror to look further behind the 
car. He tried not to stare as Daniel's slithery body, wrapped in 
tight jeans and a red hoodie, slinked out of view. 

“From down the street?” His dad looked through the rear- 
view mirror. 

Conrad recalled the heat on his thighs when Daniel lay on 
top of him. He imagined how hot Daniel’s skin would feel 
against his, or that the heat instead wasn't his skin, but instead 
Daniel's root beer breath, blowing onto his belly button, and 
seeping into his underwear. “Yeah.” 

“He's gotten older.’ His dad turned on the heater, and drew 
in a heavy breath. Conrad sighed, his cheeks flushed pink, and 
his tongue stuck out slightly. His hands slid under his back- 
pack to adjust his jeans. But then he noticed his father looking 
at him, straining his eyes through the darkness. 

“We're just friends,” Conrad said, moving his hands to the 
top of his backpack. 

“As opposed to what?” his dad responded. 

“I mean—we play hockey together.” Conrad's hands 
squeezed the backpack tightly. 

At a stoplight, the car was illuminated in red. Conrad rolled 
down his window and looked out, avoiding his dad’s gaze. The 
car exhaust surrounded them like fog, stifling the amber smell 
of the fallen leaves. Beads of perspiration rolled down Conrad’s 
temple. The light turned green, but his father waited. 

“T think Pll give you a ride home tomorrow, too.” Finally, the 
car lurched forward down the street. The hot wind blew from 
the vents and steamed up the windows. 


you?” 


“Your dad tells me you're good friends with Daniel. It was the 
first thing Mr. Sauer said upon closing the door to his office. 
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“Il have a secret | 
haven't told even your 
parents. Do you want 
me to share it with 


He took a seat in the armchair next to Conrad. Mr. Sauer’s 
mustache had been shaved, and Conrad had trouble deter- 
mining whether Mr. Sauer smiled or whether it was just his 
normal serious look. 

“We hang out,” Conrad said. “We walk home together.’ 

“That’s great, Conrad,” Mr. Sauer said. “Does he ever invite 
you over to his house?” 

At this Mr. Sauer leaned forward. 
What had his dad told Mr. Sauer? Hed 
been careful not to keep his email open 
or to leave anything from Daniel in his 
backpack. Was it the wrestling? His dad 
hadn't said anything to Conrad, and 
Conrad certainly wasn't going to tell his 
dad anything without his mom present. 
He caught a flash of Mr. Sauer’s watch 
resting on his right wrist. 

“How long do I have to be here?” Conrad said. 

“You don't want to be here?” Mr. Sauer said, his voice quiet, 
his thick eyebrows raised, his jaw relaxed. He couldn't tell if 
Mr. Sauer felt hurt by the remarks or if it was his contempla- 
tive look. 

“T have a friend, like you asked,’ Conrad said. 

“You do have a friend,’ Mr. Sauer responded. “Let's talk 
about that.” 

It was October, and the shadows from the sun had changed 
as fall hit full swing. Everything outside—the walnut trees, the 
grass, the sky—had shifted into audacious colors. 

His mom was still in Boston. He spoke to her once, for a 
minute when she called while Conrad was making macaroni 
and cheese. She asked how hed been doing and he answered 
okay, which was true, hed been okay. She then said she missed 
him, and he said I miss you, too. Then his dad grabbed the 
phone and disappeared into the basement. 

“What do you like about Daniel?” Mr. Sauer asked. 

“He's nice,’ Conrad said. He was lovely actually. His dad was 
even allowing Conrad to go to the homecoming game because 
Daniel could drive Conrad directly home afterward. 

“He makes you smile,’ Mr. Sauer said. “You're smiling right 
now. 

“So?” Conrad pursed his lips into a dismissive pout. But it 
was too late. His face burned when Mr. Sauer said it. 

“Conrad,” he said, “Everyone grows up differently. When 
we get to your age, we start looking for independence. We try 
things. Some drink, some take the car out for a midnight drive, 
others find girlfriends or boyfriends—something to make us 
feel separate from our parents, something they even forbid 
specifically to exercise our own will. Sometimes we keep things 
from our parents because we're not sure what they'll think” 

It sounded like an ad for therapy. He probably said this to 
everyone. Conrad's parents probably got this speech on the 
first day when he sat out in the waiting room. Conrad stared 
out the window as Mr. Sauer continued. 

“T have a secret, too, Conrad. I have a secret I haven't told 
even your parents. Do you want me to share it with you?” The 
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late autumn sun cast a long shadow off the walnut trees that 
stretched through the window and across Mr. Sauer’s desk. 

“Okay.” 

“I see miserable families in here all the time. People who 
arent happy taking it out on the kid, putting the kid in therapy 
because he ran away, or started doing drugs—anything to get 
away from the hateful quiet at home or the mismatched sched- 
ules they suddenly have so that no one is ever in the house at 
the same time. They come in here to put their child through 
months of therapy, but can only make ‘the first visit before 
they're merely around to drop off and pick up. They want me 
to fix their children when they aren't the problem. They want 
me to bandage up the child’s self-esteem every week only to 
have that bandage ripped off when they go home that evening. 
Do you see this Conrad? Do you seé why I have you here week 
after week? Why I asked you to find a friend? Why I don't care 
if Daniel is something more?” 

Conrad looked at Mr. Sauer’s half-raised lips. He couldn't 
tell if what Mr. Sauer said was a joke or something serious. 

“T think so” 


The parking lot was filled with high schoolers, hollering, whis- 
tling, laughing, throwing cans of beer into the field, or at each 
other. It was full of cheers, of homecoming face paint, of blue 
glittering dresses, and it was full of couples embraced, kissing, 
walking hand-in-hand, perfume and cologne mixing with the 
butter of popcorn like a carnival. 

Conrad was beside Daniel, the two of them anonymous 
among the drifting crowd. Daniel was dressed again in his red 
Badgers hoodie, his right hand stuffed in the front pocket. He 
took a single, long drink of root beer, and then handed the can 
to Conrad. Conrad felt the heat from Daniel’s lips as he pressed 
the can against his mouth. He imagined he could taste the but- 
ter from the popcorn Daniel ate in the final swig of soda. 

It was a date, Conrad thought. The two planned to go 
together—Daniel even bought Conrad a pretzel and nachos. 
They sat huddled, shoulder-touching-shoulder, on icy metal- 
lic bleachers, talking not about football, but about how much 
better hockey was than football—even as a spectator sport. It 
made Conrad happy, suddenly, to know that Daniel wasn't a 
football player. Certainly, Daniel would’ve been with anyone 
he wanted to if hed been on the popular football team—or 
at least any girl. Would he have bothered hanging out with a 
freshman, let alone making him his de facto date on home- 
coming if he were in the paper every week? 

“What now?” Conrad swung his leg, hitting Daniel with his 
foot. Daniel kicked back and this time, instead of the ensu- 
ing play-fight, they tapped each other’s foot until their legs 
entwined. It just happened. Then they leaned against each 
other: Conrad giggling, a smile across Daniel's face. Conrad 
was too focused on Daniel’s soda-glazed lips to see an open- 
ing in the middle of the waning crowd in the parking lot. 

He was too busy staring into Daniel’s blue eyes—ocean-blue 
under the stadium lights—to see his father marching towards 
him, his jacket unzipped and whipping behind him. Instead, 
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Conrad slid his arm out across the wall of the snack booth he 
and Daniel leaned against and then slipped his pink hand into 
Daniel's thick palm. He kept his hand there until Daniel closed 
his hand around it. They let their arms relax so that, hand-in- 
hand, their arms swung in time. 

“Conrad.” It was a hoarse voice, echoing off the field. Daniel 
dropped his hand. The same light that radiated a glow on 
Daniel's curly blond hair exposed the purple blood vessels on 
the cheeks of Conrad’s dad. He wore Conrad’s black ski mask, 
rolled up tightly around his temple, a few tufts of long, uncut, 
wild gray hair smeared against his ears. He rubbed his hands 
together as if he were warming himself by a fire. “Get in the 
car. 

Daniel said nothing, but stood up straight and balled his 
hands into fists. Conrad stepped behind Daniel so that Dan- 
iel was between Conrad and his father. He curled his arm 
tightly around Daniel’s arm. Daniel puffed his chest, towering 
over Conrad’s hunched-over father by nearly a foot. 

“Get your hands off my son,” his dad shouted. It was 
more like a wail. Conrad had always imagined his dad find- 
ing out he was gay with his mom present. His mom would 
hug him and tell him they accepted him for who he was 
while his dad had his arm around his mom, maybe even a 
smile. He never imagined that his father would be yelling. 
He never imagined his dad charging towards him like a 
bull—as he was doing now. But even if his dad did know, 
why was he here? Why did he need to do this in a parking 
lot full of strangers instead of at home in private? Why did 
he need to do it all? And now Daniel was seeing his dad 
shout at him. Even a few teenagers sitting on their car heard 
it and pointed over to them. Conrad wasn’t afraid. He was 
embarrassed. 

“Leave me alone!” 

His father stood motionless, blinked his eyes, and looked 
around, scratching the stubble on his cheek. One of the 
teenagers slid off the hood of a car and stepped a few paces 
towards them, laughing. Daniel’s forearm tightened in Con- 
rad’s hand, becoming bigger than Conrad’s bicep. His father 
gave a stupid, lost look, his clueless wide eyes darting from 
Conrad to Daniel. It made Conrad angry. 

“Go away!” Conrad shouted. 

“Conrad, please. I just—” His dad took a step backwards. 
Instead of saying anything else, he wheezed and stumbled 
forward. Daniel slipped from Conrad’s grasp. His father’s 
steps were slow and chaotic. His dad stopped just short of 
Daniel when Daniel’s right arm flashed and struck his dad’s 
face. His dad fell back onto the sidewalk, covering his nose. 
The ski mask, knocked off by the force of the punch, lay at 
Daniel's feet. 

A muffled moan escaped his dad’s lips. And then a sob. 
Conrad looked out at the crowd around them. The teenag- 
ers shook their heads and turned away, lighting cigarettes 
against the cold wind. The last SUV backed out of its space. 
Daniel grabbed Conrad’s arm and the two of them ran to 
his truck. 
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Conrad watched Daniel shift the gear higher on his red pick- 
up truck and then enclose his hand around Conrad’s hand. 
Daniel's hand was fat and turning blue from the punch that 
dropped Conrad’s dad. The two of them floated down the 
highway, away from the orange street lights, away from the 
cold steel and aluminum high school bleachers, away from 
his father’s red nose. Now that they were 
away from all of it, Conrad felt bad for his 
dad. His dad had looked more shocked 
and confused than violent and angry. Hed 
been trying to tell Conrad something, 

but he didn’t seem to know how to say 

it. Maybe that was their whole problem. 
Just like when Conrad didn’t know what 
to say when he saw his dad sleeping in 

the backseat of the car. He wished Daniel 
hadn't hit his dad, or not so hard. Perhaps if hed just pulled his 
dad to the ground like hed done to Conrad, everything would 
have diffused. 

“That was, Daniel shook his head, “horrible” 

“Tm sorry,’ Conrad said. He hoped Daniel would say sorry 
about hitting his dad instead. But he just squeezed Conrad’s 
hand harder. 

“He went nuclear!” 

“He’s never done that,” Conrad said, apologizing again. Dan- 
iel pulled the truck to the side of the road just before a bridge 
crossing a small creek. 

“Your dad is shoot-people crazy,’ Daniel said unbuckling his 
seat belt. 

“He's harmless. Really,’ Conrad said, though he didn’t know 
why. Conrad recalled the quiver in his father’s voice in the 
parking lot. It made Conrad cold under his winter jacket. It 
made him feel alone even though his hand burned in Daniel's 
hand. 

“He was pathetic.” Daniel said things Conrad thought about 
his dad, but he wanted him to stop. Daniel had witnessed only 
this side of his dad. He hadn't known him last fall, before the 
lost job, before his mom started working in Boston, before the 
endless Internet forum replies. He never saw his dad showing 
Conrad guard positions in the driveway. 

“Relax, Connie,’ Daniel said after minutes of silence. He 
turned his body so that he faced Conrad and put his arm 
around him. Conrad rolled down the window and unbuckled 
his seatbelt. 

“You're letting all the heat out.” Daniel’s voice had softened 
from the adrenaline of the fight, but not into something 
tender. It transformed into a husky vibrato matched by the jut- 
ting of his hip as he slid closer to Conrad. He put his hand on 
Conrad's thigh and rubbed so hard it felt like a bite. 

Conrad looked out across the field. The corn stalks had long 
ago been tilled, and the clumps of soil and manure had a sheen 
of frost on them that sparkled in the moonlight making it look 
like snow. Conrad imagined they had teleported to a new place 
like the night he ran away: his mom in Boston, his dad driv- 
ing his car, and Conrad sitting in an empty dining room, his 
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He couldn't imagine 
how things were going 
to be after tonight, and 
hoped Daniel would 
take him far away. 


elbows on the table, his hands cradling his head as he listened 
to the clock tick endlessly. Why were they suddenly treating 
him like the family cat? Hed thought running away would 
bring his mom back. Hed thought running away would get his 
dad to play hockey with him again, even if he didn’t have a job. 
Running away was supposed to get his parents back to normal, 
but it made them into greater strangers 
than before. He couldn't imagine how 
things were going to be after tonight, 
and hoped Daniel would take him far 
away. 

“Do you like me?” Conrad asked. 
Daniel lifted his body on top of 
Conrad’s and licked the boy’s neck. 
Conrad jerked from the wet tickle, 
squirmed, but stayed firmly in place. 
Daniel’s hands reached under Conrad's sweater, stinging 
Conrad’s chest as each sharp fingertip fell lower and lower. 

His gigantic thumbs rubbed Conrad’s belly button, and then 
dipped under the elastic of his underwear. “Daniel, do you like 
mec. 

The blue of Daniel’s eyes, the blue that Conrad so often col- 
ored with a pen in his notebook during geometry, transformed 
yellow in the dim light—like cat’s eyes. They were drawn into 
narrow slits that cut the air between them and sent a shiver 
through Conrad. It was the look Daniel gave just before driv- 
ing home a body check on his rollerblades. Daniel’s lips kissed 
Conrad’s lips. The taste of Daniel's saliva shocked Conrad, 
fluttering his heart like venom. 

“Lift up your ass.” And when Conrad did, Daniel stripped 
off Conrad’s pants and underwear. 

“You're thighs are hairless, Connie.” Daniel took off his 
hoodie. “You're so smooth and so warm.” 


Conrad's underwear and stomach were still sticky when he 
slipped through the front door of his home. Daniel's mouth 
tasted like salt, not of the root beer flavor he imagined, and 

his own lips were sore from the pressure of Daniel’s lips. But 
feeling Daniel's skin against his own had shot a bolt of electric- 
ity through him. He was too tired to think about it, and just 
wanted to clean up and go to sleep. That’s when he realized the 
entire house was dark and quiet. Had his dad returned? Would 
he ever return? A draft crawled up his back and the tick of the 
clock echoed throughout the house. Should he put his jacket 
back on and look for his dad? Suddenly, the kitchen light 
turned on and the sounds of steps came from the basement. 

“T don't think it’s broken.” Conrad heard his father’s voice, 
unusually soft. “That kid really laid one on me.” 

Conrad moved into the shadows of the dining room, afraid 
his dad was furious with him. He heard the sound of ice being 
cracked and put into a bag. 

“I wanted it to be a surprise.” His dad appeared in front of 
the kitchen doorway. He'd taken a shower and was wearing 
sweatpants and a sweatshirt. “But then I saw them—that 
older boy.” 
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“Tve had that feeling about him for a while,’ a second voice 
said, and it seemed unreal at first—like a news reporter on 
TV. When it spoke again, Conrad’s heart jumped at the rec- 
ognition—it was the voice of his mother. She appeared as she 
met his dad in front of the doorway, holding a bag of ice. She 
was dressed in her black suit, and her thick brown hair—the 
same color as Conrad’s—was tied back into a ponytail, the 
way she wore it to work. “He'll be okay.” 

She cupped her left hand in his. It was quiet then. Their 
shadows merged on the dining room carpet next to Con- 
rad. His dad brought her close to his chest. She rubbed the 
back of her right hand against his cheek. Her eyebrows were 
curled in concern, her lips made the same oval they made 
when she used to kiss Conrad’s cuts and bruises when he was 
younger. It was a moment that—although Conrad wanted 
more than anything to run in and hug her, to hear her laugh- 
ter once again and tell her never to leave—he found himself 
paralyzed. He was paralyzed by the way she gently pressed 
the ice on his dad’s nose, by the soft kisses his dad placed on 
her lips, by the two of them standing there in silence—to- 
gether. He wanted them to stay that way forever. 

“I just wish I had more time,’ his mom suddenly said. She 
stepped back and their shadows split back in two. The draft 
in the house passed over Conrad’s feet, causing the hair on 
his neck to stand on end. 

“I need you here,” his dad whispered. “I don’t know what 
I'm doing” 

“New York State is suing now,’ his mom said. “The firm 
needs me.” 

“This isn’t fair. This isn’t fair at all.” 

“Honey, we've talked about this.” He slipped through her 
arm when she tried to hug his waist. 

“We've talked about this, but I don’t have to like it.” 

“Youd prefer me to quit work?” she said. 

“Td prefer you to do something different.” He squeezed the 
bag of ice in his hand. 

“Someone has to make money. For this house. For Con- 
rad.” She poured herself a glass of water and leaned against 
the counter near the back door. 

“Do you even miss him?” his father asked. 

“Oh and that’ a fair thing to say?” 

“You don't think he wants you here?” 

“What am I supposed to do?” she asked. “If you find a 
job—” 

“There hasn't been a new house built in months. People are 
abandoning the homes they do have.” 

“There are jobs other than construction.” 

“Fine, Christine. I hear the burger place is hiring middle- 
aged men. Or I can be a crossing guard and get heckled by 
Conrad’s friends. Maybe I can deliver pizza because that's all 
that’s here anymore.” 

“Stop acting like Connie.’ When she said Connie it felt like 
she was yelling at him instead of his dad. As if he were the 
one who caused them to fight. She shook her head. “I can't be 
the only adult in this house.” 
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“How can you be the only adult in this house when youre 
never in it?” 

“Go to hell!” She disappeared through the back door. His 
dad threw the bag of ice into the sink. It exploded, spray- 
ing shards all over the floor. Conrad took a step back to go 
upstairs, but his dad heard the creak in the floor and turned 
to face him. 

“Conrad,” he cleared his throat and stood up straight—not 
hunched over like he had been doing for the last year. His 
nose was swollen and the bruise was deepening to purple, 
but his eyes were clear and alert. “You alright?” 

His dad put his hand on Conrad’s shoulder and gave it a 
gentle shake. Conrad stood still a moment feeling his dad’s 
grip. It was suddenly so strong and certain. The car door 
slammed in the garage. 

“I'm sorry, his dad said, though Conrad didn’t know for 
whom or what he was apologizing. His dad dashed out call- 
ing after Conrad’s mom, but Conrad didn't follow after. He 
stayed behind and watched the shattered ice melt on the floor 
as the sting of tears filled his eyes. 


“I have news for you, Conrad,” Mr. Sauer said when Conrad 
came in for his appointment. “Your father and I agree that 
youre done.” 

“Done?” They were standing in his office. A new plush 
leather sofa sat next to the bay windows, and the desk had 
been shifted so that the entire room felt more spacious. 

“This is our last session.” Mr. Sauer was wearing a blue 
polo shirt and jeans, and was now growing a beard as winter 
approached. “You can go now if you want.” 

He brought his hand out and shook Conrad’s hand, but 
Conrad’s hand remained limp and didn’t shake back. 

“Unless you have anything you want to discuss?” Mr. Sauer 
offered Conrad a seat. 

“Anything I want to discuss?” 

Conrad looked through the windows of the office. The sun 
had already set, and the brown lawn was dusted with glit- 
tering sleet. The walnut trees were empty except for a single 
yellow leaf sitting at the tip of a branch. He sat down. 

“Take your time. I don't mind.” 

Mr. Sauer walked to his office fridge and pulled out a root 
beer. Conrad lay back on the couch and closed his eyes. He 
thought about everything from the last year. He was differ- 
ent, and yet, the same person who ran away. He still didn't 
know what Daniel really felt about him, especially now that 
they'd been intimate. He still received calls from his mom— 
now from New York—though he didn't wait for them like 
before. And his dad still had his bad days, but he also had his 
good days. They never started playing hockey again and the 
construction jobs never returned. Hed thought he could fix 
things with his family, but now he wasn't so sure. When Mr. 
Sauer handed Conrad the soda, Conrad sat up and looked 
him in the eyes instead of the mustache. Then he took a deep 
breath and exhaled the words that had been stuck in his 
throat since June. oO 
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X 


In the X-ray, I’m eight, the arm is broken in two places. 
I still have the scar where bone broke through skin. 


To study radiation burns first hand, Pierre Curie tied 
a rubber bladder of radium salts (not a joke) to his skin. 


A Hiroshima photograph at the start of the Occupation: 
people line up for medical treatment, their bus token: skin. 


TSA screener takes Muslim woman aside (she’s wearing a hijab); 
even through clothing, she won't allow anyone to poke skin. 


On Twitter, a friend’s daughter tweets during her night clubbing: 


F**ked up on Liquid X, like ants in my bra—she misspoke—in my skin. 


LAURA BYLENOK 


If Void 


The field is damp: the field is 
firm as I want it to be: 

as damp as a slip: as the armpits 
of a dress tossed: a dress mussed 
and tussled off and tossed: 
fragrant O's of sweat: a ratio 

of figures: oh: oh and here 

I might as well admit 

the field is drenched and so 

it must be dawn though the sun 
has not yet zeroed in: aurora 


turns like an ouroboros 
severing the membrane 

of its fevered field: the sun 
slack around the mouth: 

open as a cipher: as singular 

I touch as an impulse the grass: 
your dress: the crushed hollow 
untangling the slip: the field: 
my touch intransitive 

against the shallow of your hip. 
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Ten Avians 


1. The early bird did not desire the worm, 
preferring bristlegrass and knotweed. 


2. The phoenix cried at its rebirth, 
having had, before, a terrible wish to die. 


3. Our cat’s menagerie includes a variety 
of feathers flocking together, very quietly. 


4. The bird in the hand was worthless, 
its pale meat already gone bad, turned. 


5. When | alighted at Swim-Two-Birds, 
I counted nine-and-fifty swans 
among the lake stones. 


6. Calling the penis a bird is a mystery, 
it’s not even semi-flightless, 
landlocked between the peninsulas of leg. 


7. Suddenly a sparrow flies through the great hall, 
in at one door, but trapped at the other. 


8. A little bird told me he saw one man 
stone two birds simply because he had 
a bone to pick with them. 


9. It’s springtime, and the blackbirds, 
who wintered over, are angered, feeling 


cramped, infringed upon. 


10. Even the root crops of parsnips and carrots 
are bathed in half cups of duck fat. 
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Migration of Baling Twine 


I have seen it in the truck bed, one fat spool 
quiet as a salt block, , 

then rigged in the baler and sent 

to bind each bale twice; I have grabbed it 

like a man’s suspenders yanking him to me, 
Look here; or sultry, Sweetheart, where’s my kiss? 


I have seen twine unhold with one touch 
of knife, or in a bind his car key can 
saw through, divided the packed bale splays; 


I have seen these agricultural spaghetti 

(orange plastic, dun burlap, fungicidal green) 

drawn off thirty opened bales, 

grouped in hanks, slumped over a nail 

or hastily piled, as on slaughtering day we'll have 

a heap of chicken heads, a heap of yellow feet, 

here’s a month's worth of yanked, chucked 

twine plus milk filters, the newspaper, Dunkin’s cups, 
mastitis syringe, purple latex gloves shoved in 

old grain bags for the dump from which 


I have seen him take a bunch, 

and deftly twist a halter for the calf; or link six to make a lead 
or tie the milkhouse door open so the flies can go, 

one loop from knob to hook. 

Flapping tarps quit with a quick pass-it- 

through-the grommet-cinch-it-down; 

hoses hold their ovals with three snug wraps of a strand. 


I have seen it eel its way, from one lump sum 
to plenty of crude-ish sutures, like twenty extra fingers 


pinching—as if the farm was a wound or a bird they keep trussed, 


keep from blowing crawling falling growing away. 
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Snowy Owl 


The winter my father nearly died snowy owls 
became confused and left the arctic 


for places to the south; one stood 
behind his bedroom with yellow eyes 


and a black beak and a body made of cream. 
This was the year the owls mistook airports for 


grasslands and many were killed 
trying to land, the year they were found 


as far away as Florida, haunting 
beaches and marshes, their bodies 


the size of canopic jars, their heads turning 
and turning until too many things were visible. 


My father was watched by one owl, 
a male, who stood alone in the southern 


darkness, speaking tolhim 
of melting ice, of change. 
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Frankie at Fort Lewis 


A STORY BY JO ANN HEYDRON 





Amy’s husband had been injured in Iraq: “Amy needs 

help, and you're the closest relative. She and the kids can 
hop a cargo plane tonight for Germany—that’s where Stephen's 
been airlifted—if you can help them get ready.” 

“Amy wont want my help,’ Frankie said. 

“Sure she will. Politics mean nothing when something like 
this happens.” 

“What did happen—exactly?” 

“Stephen lost a leg” 

On the 4:30 Greyhound from Wenatchee to Seattle, Frankie 
tried to remember Stephen's face, from the wedding or from 
photos tucked into Christmas cards since, but came up 
with nothing, not a feature, not a freckle. She escaped into a 
drooling sleep and woke up in Seattle so bewildered that she 
boarded the wrong local bus. It was almost noon before she 
finally stepped onto the sidewalk across the street from Fort 
Lewis's main gate. 

Winter sunlight glanced off the tin roof of the guardhouse and 
into her eyes. She pressed the walk button on the stoplight post, 
and while she waited clicked open her barrette, let her red hair fall 
across her shoulders, then twisted it up and fastened it again. 


~ rankie’s mother called just after 3 A.M. to say that cousin 
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She expected a wooden face and state your business, but the 
soldier in the booth smiled. “What can we do for you?” 

“Tm here to see my cousin, Amy Polk. Married to Stephen 
Polk? 

“Identification, please.” 

She opened her wallet and handed him her driver’s license. 
Barely glancing at it, he checked her name off a list. “We'll 
give you a lift,” he said, pointing to an open Jeep parked behind 

the guard booth. Another soldier stood beside it. 

In her whole life shed seen only four men in military uni- 
form up close—Amy’s father and three brothers. The stripes 
and insignias on the driver's shoulder and shirt pocket should 
tell her a lot about him, his rank and maybe his job, his unit 
and where hed served, but that wasn't the kind of informa- 
tion shed learned growing up in New Hampshire, her dad 
long gone and her mother raising her on a diet of no TV and a 
variety of beans. The Legyoom Gourmets, her boyfriend, Billy, 
called Frankie and her mom. 

The driver opened the passenger door, climbed in on 
the other side, and started the engine. The fit of his shirt, 
snug across his chest and arms, turned Frankie on, and 
riding in the jeep made her feel included, a newly minted 
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member of a select society that up until now she’d had no 
desire to join. 

“I've got my cousin’s address,” she said, fishing around in 
her bag. 

“That's all right, ma’am. I know where the Polks live. This 
is a big place, until somebody gets shot up.” 

Maam? She was twenty-two and unmarried. Now she felt 
like an interloper. 

The driver's hand, resting on the gearshift, was covered in 
pink, mottled tissue. As the jeep roared up the main road past 
a block of barracks, Frankie said, “How did you get burned?” 

“In Iraq, ma'am.” 

She hoped hed volunteer more information, something that 
would smooth her entry, some scrap of knowledge she could 
hand to Amy like a ticket, but he didn’t surrender another 
word. 


Amy’s tiny house was painted white, the door green. Frankie 
rang the bell and waited at least a minute before Amy ap- 
peared. 

“This is weird, right?” Frankie said. 

“Don't look at me. It wasn’t my idea.” Amy was dark-haired 
and round-faced like her mother, Frankie’s Aunt Liz, but one 
of Amy’s eyes was slightly higher than the other, as if her fea- 
tures had been set a few minutes ahead. “Well don't just stand 
there.” 

Stepping inside, Frankie took in white walls, brown carpet, 
and skinned-up, secondhand furniture. Amy’s place looked 
a lot like Frankie's own in Wenatchee, where shed recently 
moved with her boyfriend to take a job with the symphony. 
Wenatchee was a long way from New Hampshire, but Billy 
had also found a job there, teaching music at a middle school. 
Frankie was waiting tables until the symphony season started, 
and theyd found a nice enough place with reasonable rent. 
Things were working out. Frankie had cut loose from her 
mother at last. 

“Can I get you anything?” Amy said. 

“God, no,’ Frankie had meant to watch her language. “What 
I mean is, can I get you anything?” 

“Sit down, okay?” 

Frankie followed Amy into the living room and started to sit 
on the sofa. 

“Not there!” said Amy. 

Frankie had almost sat on a chubby, dozing baby covered 
in a blue blanket. “Sorry,” she said to the baby, whose mouth 
opened wide in a yawn—really wide, wider than seemed safe. 
Frankie could see down his gullet. “Where did you get that 
mouth, Kevin?” Her mother had reminded her of the kids’ 
names and ages: Allison, six, Kevin, six months. 

“Same place you got your red hair,” Amy said. “From his 
dad.” She dropped into an armchair, pointing as she fell at a 
framed photo hanging above her on the wall—Stephen down 
to the insignias on his shoulder, beret on his head, against 
a background of red and white stripes. His mouth reached 
almost to the edges of his cheeks, and he wasn't even smiling. 
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Frankie remembered him now, monumental in his dress blues 
on his wedding day, making nervous jokes at the reception. 
Hed teased Frankie about her ears: “How many more holes are 
you going to punch in those?” 

She raised a hand and pressed an earlobe between her fin- 
gers. Thered been no time for earrings this morning. “Where's 
Allison?” 

“Watching TV in the bedroom.” 

Frankie heard music from The Incredibles come through 
a cracked door behind her. Kevin, awake now, kicked off a 
fuzzy white sock. Frankie sat down next to him, made fists, 
then spread her fingers, as she did before playing her cello. She 
stretched out the sock and slid it back on his foot. 

“Don't you have a job?” Amy asked. 

“Applebee's can manage without me for a day or two.” 

Amy turned sideways and swung her legs up over the arm 
of the chair. Shed been skinny at the wedding, her fussy lace 
dress hanging from her shoulders as if still on the rack, hiding 
her incipient baby bump. Now a roll of T-shirted fat bloomed 
like yeasted dough over her belt. “Is your mom still forwarding 
that crap email to everybody? I made her take me off the list.” 
She swiped at a tear, and Frankie wondered if she should get 
up and hug her cousin. Sideways as Amy was, Frankie wasn't 
sure where to hug. 

“Mom hasn't changed her mind about Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, Frankie said, “and neither have I. But she decided the 
emails were a little... pushy.” 

Amy snorted, and Frankie couldn't help feeling defensive. 
Terry, her mother, had been teaching history for a quarter- 
century in a crumbling public high school that stank of fish. 
Was that so different from a career in the armed forces? Surely 
she was entitled to her opinion. Yet it had been Frankie whod 
persuaded her mother to stop bombarding everyone on her 
email list with newspaper articles. “People are . . . personal, 
Mom. They want to come to their own conclusions about this 
stuff” 

“What kind of help do you need?” Frankie asked Amy. “Shop- 
ping? I could take your car.” 

“You don’t want to watch the kids?” Amy said. “Because that’s 
what I really need. So I can go to the PX. You can't shop there. 
And pick up my travel papers. You can't do that either. I can get 
it all done faster without the kids. If the baby’s passport gets here 
in time, we can fly out at 8:00 tonight. My mother, of course, will 
already be there.” 

The bitterness in Amy’s voice felt familiar to Frankie. Your 
mother got on your nerves no matter what your relationship was 
like. Frankie pictured the two sisters, Amy’s mom and her own, 
talking on the telephone early this morning: Terry wearing the 
threadbare blue caftan she bought in Africa twenty years ago 
and yanking on the splayed cord of the yellow wall phone in the 
kitchen, her white hair floating like blown dandelion seeds under 
the ceiling light; Aunt Liz sitting erect in her front room in San An- 
tonio, drapes open so she could spot the taxi that would take her to 
the airport—hair tinted red, long nails painted pink, a rhinestone 
brooch pinned to her lapel, and a cell phone glued to her ear. 
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“T absolutely want to watch the kids,’ Frankie said. “Go? 

Amy stood up and grabbed her purse. 

“Wait; Frankie said. She couldn't let Amy go yet, not until 
shed asked about Stephen. “How is he, Amy?” 

“I don’t know much,’ Amy said. “T haven't been able to get a call 
through to the doctor” Amy inched toward the front door. 

“But he'll live, right?” Frankie said. 

“I don't know, Frances.” 

Frankie wondered for a moment if she 


“I think you're one 


blew at the patch of dark hair on his head until it stood up 
like a brush. He smelled good—acidic like burps, basic like 
fabric softener. She dug the plastic-wrapped sandwich Billy 
had made her that morning out of her purse. 

Allison pointed to the sandwich. “What kind is that?” 
“Cheese.” Frankie checked her watch. Billy’s beginning 
strings class would be over now. Hed 
put on his black down jacket, faded 
to gray on the shoulders and ripped 


could go through with this, breathe the air in of th e | ncred | b | es; i‘ on the left sleeve, and walk down 

is house, so thinned by fear, even for a day. she said to Allison. “A the windy corridor of the middle 
Frances? Are you going to be all right b ¥ school—that long sexy stride—to eat 

here with Kevin?” Amy said. secret cousin, mM aybe : an identical sandwich in the teachers’ 


“Sure. Of course I am? 

“I meant to ask you before, have you had 
any experience with babies?” 

Frankie had never babysat in high school. Her mother insisted 
that with schoolwork and her cello, she didn't have time. But how 
hard could taking care of a baby be? 

“We'll be fine, won't we, Kevin?” She stood up, bent over, and 
worked her hands under Kevins hot back, his knobby backbone, 
and slid him into the crook of her arm. 

“He needs to be vertical,” Amy said. “If you hold him that way, 
he'll think it’s time to nurse.” 

Frankie set Kevin down on the sofa again, slipped her thumbs 
under his arms, and raised him slowly, her arms extended, until 
they were eye to eye. She tipped him toward her too fast. His 
forehead thumped against her teeth. 

Amy clicked her tongue. “Maybe—” 

Kevin's eyes closed. His face screwed up. 

“Please don't cry,’ Frankie said. She lowered his bulky body un- 
til his head rested on her breastbone, let go of one of his arms and 
caught his rear end in her hand. He sniveled a little, hiccupped, 
and was quiet. 

“What if he gets hungry?” Frankie said. 

“You can give him solid food. Allison will show you.” 

Frankie followed Amy's gaze. A slight, big-eared girl, her dark 
hair in a ponytail and her forehead covered in a gauze bandage, 
stood in the doorway to the hall. 

“What happened to you?” Frankie asked. 

“Soccer. I hate it” 

“My boyfriend hated it, too,’ Frankie said. “His parents let him 
quit?” 

Allison tilted her head. 

Amy said, “Don't tell her that!” 

“Sorry!” Geez. 

Amy opened the front door. “If the FedEx guy comes, sign for 
the package. Say you're me if you have to. It’s the baby’s passport. 
Youre not going to get sanctimonious about this, are you? Refuse 
to lie?” 

Was it okay to say that in front of Allison? “I’m fine with lying? 
Frankie said. “Go?” 


“Tf you hold him too long,’ Allison said, “you'll spoil him? 
Frankie, sitting on the sofa again with Kevin in her lap, 
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lounge. “Have you had lunch?” she 
asked Allison. 
Allison shook her head. “I’m supposed to get my own.” 
“Here.” Frankie handed her half the sandwich. It didn’t look 
very appetizing, the top piece of bread saturated with tomato, 
but Allison took one bite, then another. Frankie bit into the 
other half before Allison asked for that, too. 
“How come your boyfriend’s parents let him quit soccer?” 
Allison said. 
Frankie tried to decide how Amy would want her to answer. 
“He wasn't as good at it as you are.” 
“How do you know I’m good at it?” said Allison. 
“Dont you want to watch the rest of your movie?” 


Before long Kevin was kicking his legs and whining. Frankie 
laid him in the baby seat on the floor beside her as carefully as 
blown roses. She got on her knees and fumbled with the straps. 
He looked crowded, his round upper arms pressing against the 
sides of the seat, but she fastened him in anyway and carried 
the seat to the kitchen table. 

Hix 

Frankie jumped. “I think you're one of the Incredibles,” she 
said to Allison. “A secret cousin, maybe.” 

Allison grinned, her baby teeth spaced like laundry ona 
line. “You should put the seat on the floor until the food’s 
ready. He might wiggle out.” 

“But he’s strapped in.” 

“He might rock the seat off the table.” 

Frankie moved the seat to the floor and began searching 
the cabinets for baby food. Allison directed her to a cache 
of jars. The spinach and carrots looked toxic against the dull 
white of the cabinets. Frankie chose applesauce and oatmeal. 

Once shed resettled the baby on the table, she dipped a 
spoon in the oatmeal and locked eyes with Kevin. “Open up.” 

Kevin opened, then closed his wide mouth around the 
oatmeal. Frankie waited a second and pulled the spoon out, 
most of the oatmeal still on it. 

“You need a baby spoon, Allison said. 

“For this mouth?” 

Allison cracked a drawer and handed Frankie a spoon about 
half the size of the one shed been using, but the oatmeal came 
back a second time. 
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Allison opened the applesauce. “Mix them together” 
Frankie spooned oatmeal into the applesauce jar and stirred. 
Kevin growled: “Kkkkkk” 


“He wants it; Allison said. 


The black-cat clock on the kitchen wall goggled its eyes and 
wagged its rhinestone tail. A wedding present, Frankie remem- 
bered. Some friend or relative had confused Amy with her 
brooch-wearing mother. 

Until Amy got married, Frankie and’/her mother had spent 
a week every summer in San Antonio with Aunt Liz’s family, 
who could hardly be expected to visit Frankie and her mom 
in their two-bedroom apartment in Portsmouth. When the 
girls were kids, Amy, three years older, had ignored Frankie 
altogether. Frankie followed her into her bedroom, where 
Amy chatted to her Barbies like a devoted maid but said not 
one word to Frankie. As teenagers they camped out in the TV 
room, and Amy, in a voice heavy with charity, told Frankie she 
could choose the program. 

Aunt Liz, on the other hand, said too much. Every summer 
Frankie overheard her aunt fling barbs at her mother. “You 
cant raise a child without meat,’ said Aunt Liz. “No TV? No 
movies? Not even Disney? Doesn't her father send you any 
money at all? What about church?” 

When Frankie asked her mother why they made the trip if 
neither of them had a good time, Terry said, “I don’t want your 
aunt's life, and she doesn't want mine. But she’s still my sister. 
I need to see her.” And Frankie, who didn't have a sister, who 
had hoped for a while that Amy would be her “almost sister, 
felt more bereft than ever. 

The spring Frankie turned fifteen she put her foot down. 
“Tm not going to Texas this year,’ she said to her mother, “no 
matter what you say.’ A couple of months later she found her- 
self in San Antonio again, serving—Aunt Liz had insisted—as 
a bridesmaid in Amy's wedding. 

Frankie washed Kevin's face with a wet paper towel, hur- 
rying to finish when he started to shriek and push her hand 
away. She carried the baby seat back into the living room, 
parked it near the sofa, and called Billy’s cell. His lunch hour 
was almost over. 

“What's it like there?” Billy asked. 

“The barracks could be in Moscow, but Amy’s place is okay. 
The baby has a mouth the size of the Grand Canyon.” 

Billy laughed, and Frankie felt ashamed. “They’re beauti- 
ful children, she said although that wasn't what she meant. It 
didn't matter whether they were beautiful. 

“When are you coming home?” Billy asked. 

“Tonight maybe.” 

“Great. You didn't want to babysit anyway.’ 

No, Frankie thought, I didn’t. She heard some rustling, 
glanced around, and found Allison just behind the sofa, star- 
ing directly at her. 

“How’s your cousin's husband?” Billy asked. 

“We don’t know yet.” She looked again at the photograph 
on the living room wall, Stephen's stoic face. She imagined his 
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big body in a wheelchair, Kevin on his lap, Allison behind him 
with her arms draped over his shoulders; Stephen with a pros- 
thetic leg standing on the sidelines at Allison’s soccer practice. 
These scenarios werent so terrible, but they represented the 
best possible outcome. 

“Have you talked to your mom again?” 

“Not yet.” Frankie intended to put off calling her mother un- 
til she was on her way home. Just being here was hard enough, 
all she could handle. Calling Billy, though—that was different. 
She needed to hear his voice to remember that her own life 
was uncomplicated, full of music and sex. 

Frankie turned back to Allison and started wiggling off the 
elastic band around her ponytail. Allison lowered her head to 
make this easier. When it was off, Frankie whispered, “Go get 
your hairbrush” 

“Billy, Frankie said into her cell phone, “let’s not get mar- 
ried. Not for a long time” 

“Fine with me.” 

For a moment they were silent. Frankie heard Allison root- 
ing around in a drawer in her mother’s bedroom. 

“Why?” said Billy. 

“Amy's stuck now—with taking care of Stephen and raising 
these kids.” 

“Stephen’s stuck, too. Running away is a little dicey with only 
one leg.” 

“T know that, Billy,’ Frankie said sharply. 

“Anyway, having kids is what changes everything, not get- 
ting married” 

“T guess so.” 

Frankie had one of those IUDs that you could leave in for 
years. Her mother had scheduled the appointment before 
Frankie and Billy left Portsmouth. Shed insisted on accom- 
panying Frankie to the gynecologist. On the way there, she 
admitted for the first time, “Your dad took off when I told him 
I was pregnant. Even then, before I laid eyes on you, I'd have 
traded him for you in a nanosecond. But the best thing is to 
have a baby when you're good and ready.” 

“Duh,” Frankie had said. 

She heard the front door open. “I'll call you back, Billy” 

“Wait. What bus are you coming home on?” Billy said as 
Frankie ended the call. 

Amy deposited a giant package of disposable diapers in the 
front hall. “Did the passport come?” 

“No. Frankie checked her watch. It was almost 3:00. 

“Tm going to call the CO again.” 

“Kevin smells bad,’ Frankie said, looking to Amy, who was 
already pushing the buttons of her cell phone. “Tl just go 
ahead and change him.” 

In the kids’ room Frankie laid Kevin on top of a railed 
dresser that sat under the window. She popped open the snaps 
of his sleeper and pulled out a portly leg. Umber-colored shit 
pushed out of his diaper, smearing the inside of the sleeper, 
and, in a split second, the dresser pad. “Allison?” 

“Wipes are on the windowsill,’ she said from the hallway, 
holding a hairbrush. 
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Recycled tomato from her sandwich rose into Frankie's 
throat. She slid open the window and took a deep breath, then 
cleaned Kevin's little body, tossing one shit-covered wipe after 
another into the waste basket at her feet. With her forearm 
across his belly—could he somehow fall from here as well?— 
she found a clean diaper and held it up, trying to figure out 
whether the tape went from back to front 
or front to back. 

“The other way,’ Allison said. 

When the diaper was on, Frankie risked 
letting go of Kevin long enough to look 
in the dresser drawers for a clean sleeper. 
Putting that on took some time. “Nine 
snaps,’ she said to the baby. “That seems 
excessive.” 

She picked Kevin up and stared out the 
window at a tiny playground across the street—a few swings, 
a toddler-sized airplane on an iron spring, a teeter-totter, all 
standing in coarse gravel. Fort Lewis couldn't do any better 
than that? 

“Tll be ready to brush your hair in a second,’ she said to Al- 
lison. Now Amy was standing in the hallway, too. Frankie felt 
for a moment as if they were spying on her, waiting for her to 
make some huge mistake. “Is everything all right?” she asked. 
“What did the CO say?” 

“Scoot, Amy said to Allison, and Allison ran in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen. “He had some guy check the tracking 
number. The delivery time for the baby’s passport has been 
changed. It isn't coming until tomorrow.’ Her voice shot up 
half an octave: “He said I should have applied for it right after 
the baby was born.” 

“That was helpful,” Frankie said. 

Anger flashed on Amy’s face. She might object to the way 
things were done here, but Frankie saw that she could not. 

“There's another C-17 leaving day after tomorrow,’ Amy 
said. She walked across the room and took the baby from 
Frankie. 

Empty-handed, Frankie touched Amy’s back, afraid to exert 
any pressure. “I can stay until then,” Frankie said. “I can stay a 
week if you think—” 

“Stephen might be dead by the day after tomorrow.’ 

Frankie let her hand fall. It was useless, a dry leaf. “Did you 
talk to the doctor?” 

“While I was out. He's giving Stephen blood transfusions, 
but—” 

The doorbell rang. “Maybe that’s the passport after all, 
Amy said, handing Kevin back to Frankie and running for 
the door. 

Frankie put Kevin in his crib. “Sleep now, please.” She tip- 
toed into the living room and watched Amy peer through 
the peephole in the front door, then turn around and shut 
herself in the master bedroom. 

Frankie walked to the door and looked through the 
peephole as well. Two women with prepared smiles stood 
on the threshold, one in a red plaid shirt and the other in 
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Frankie felt for a 
moment as if they were 
spying on her, waiting 
for her to make some 
huge mistake. 


a man’s thermal undershirt printed in green camouflage. 

“Amy?” said the plaid one when Frankie opened the door. 
“Pm Linda, and this is George. We took up a collection in 
church yesterday to help with the trip.” She held out a lumpy — 
manila envelope. 

“But surely the Army will pay for the trip,” Frankie said. 

Linda held her lipsticked mouth 
steady and neutral. “The Red Cross will 
help if you apply.” 

Frankie took the envelope from 
Linda. “ll pass this on. ’m not Amy, 
actually. ’'m her cousin.” 

Linda reddened. “Tell her we're pray- 
ing for her” 

“Tell her we want to help,’ said 
George. “Will you be staying with the 
kids?” 

“T don't know yet,” said Frankie. 


While Frankie brushed Allison's hair in the living room, Kevin 
began whimpering in his crib. Amy emerged red-eyed from 
her bedroom, fetched the baby, and sat down in the armchair. 
She unsnapped one cup of her bra. Kevin found her nipple and 
sighed with pleasure. Frankie had never seen a woman breast- 
feed. She couldn't look away. 

“What did they want, the church ladies?” Amy asked. 

“They brought you money.” Frankie pointed to the fat enve- 
lope on the coffee table. 

“Why did you take it? I don't want it.” Amy glanced at the 
envelope. “How much is it?” 

Frankie sat down on the couch and emptied the bills onto 
the coffee table—a few twenties, lots of tens and fives and ones. 
Counting was slow. “Thirteen hundred and some,’ she said at 
last. “Enough to book a commercial flight if you want to go 
tomorrow.” 

“If the baby’s passport comes.” 

“Right,” Frankie said. She wondered how Amy could hold all 
these details in her head. 

“That's a lot of money considering that some people don't 
put anything in the plate. It comes around too often—in all the 
churches around here.” Amy lifted her eyes. “The base doesn't 
even hold separate memorials anymore. Just group services.” 

Frankie glanced at Allison. 

“She knows what goes on,’ Amy said. “No way to keep this 
stuff from her.’ 

“I guess not.” Did Allison know that her father had lost a leg? 

“How could you do anything but guess?” Amy said. 

Frankie's patience was used up. “I get it that you think ’'m a 
lightweight. So tell me, why don’t you want the money?” 

Amy closed her eyes for a second, then opened them. “I 
don’t want it from them. From Linda anyway.’ 

“Why not?” Frankie remembered that Linda hadn't even 
known what Amy looked like. 

“Did you think that we all hung out together? That we’re one 
big happy family? Potlucks? All that?” 
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“I guess so, yes. I thought that one of the good things about 
being a military wife would be a tight community.” 

“There are no good things about being an Army wife.” Amy 
said. 

Then why, Frankie burned to ask, did you become one? 

It's not like you didn’t know what to expect. “Billy’s family is 
the only happy one I know,” she said after a moment, think- 
ing that Billy and his sisters had done pretty much what they 
wanted, each of them involved in a million things, sitting 
down to dinner with their slapdash parents maybe once a 
week. Even at family gatherings, the worst that happened at 
Billy's house was a little eye rolling, nothing like the charac- 
ter assassination at Aunt Liz’s table or the quiet disapproval 
at her mother’s. 

“You and your mom dont get along?” Amy asked. “I thought 
you were close. My mother always says that Aunt Terry must 
have done something right because the two of you were so 
close.” 

“We're more like teacher and student. That’s how it feels to 
me. 

Frankie remembered the oscillations of her teenage years, 
how she stormed out of the house on school mornings, pissed 
off by all the directions her mother gave her about homework, 
lunch, sweaters, walking in traffic, never cutting class, being on 
time for her cello lessons. She was grateful beyond words that 
her mom taught at a different school than the one Frankie at- 
tended. Yet in the afternoon, when Frankie rounded the corner 
of her block, she looked for her mom’s car in the driveway, 
hoping to find that she was already home. 

“She doesn't like Billy,’ Frankie said. 

“Why not?” 

“I don't know. Billy’s sort of hot, and my mom says you can 
never trust a good-looking guy.” 

Amy laughed, and Frankie felt lighter. 

“Yep, Amy said. “Family scuttlebutt has it that your dad was 
a knockout.” Frankie had only one photo of her dad. He didn't 
look particularly handsome in it. 

Amy’s face fell. “My mom and Stephen don't get along 
either.” 

“Youre kidding.” Stephen had struck Frankie as so much like 
Amy’s brothers as to be indistinguishable from them. What 
could Aunt Liz object to? 

“He doesn't agree with everything that’s happening,” Amy 
said. “When all that stuff about Abu Ghraib came out, all 
my mother cared about was that our guys had taken pictures 
of what they’ done.” Amy looked down at Kevin, who was 
holding her pinkie while he nursed. “Stephen didn't like 
that. 

“Why couldn't my mother come here?” Amy added. “Do the 
grandma thing?” 

“So you wouldn't be alone over there? So somebody from 
the family would get there fast?” 

Frankie wanted just one thing now, for Amy to arrive in 
Germany before it was too late. “Are you going to let me take 
care of the kids or not?” she said. “I know I can do it.” 
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“I bet you wonder why I married Stephen.” 

“Not really, Frankie said, only partly lying. Amy had been 
pregnant after all. 

“T couldn't help it. I loved him.” 

Frankie heard the past tense, and Allison, who had been 
sitting quietly on the carpet while Frankie brushed her hair, 
must have heard it too. “Ow,” she said, big-eyed, touching the 
bandage on her forehead. She got up and climbed onto the 
arm of her mother’s chair. 

“Give us a minute,” Amy said. 

Frankie stood up and took the baby. Allison slid down into 
her mother’s lap. 


In the kids’ room, Kevin turned his head from side to side 
and pounded his fists on Frankie’s chest. She tried bobbing up 
and down with him. He stopped crying for a few seconds, and 
then started in again, louder than before. She tried swaying, 
but that didn’t work either. He wanted to finish nursing. 

In some still quiet part of her mind shed realized that mar- 
riage vows and children were not what kept two people, two 
bodies, together. It was love that did it. She and Billy weren't 
just keeping house, not as far as she was concerned. Shed 
already passed the point of no return. 

“T need to leave tonight,” said Amy from the doorway. “It’s 
better if I go alone” 

“IT understand,” Frankie said. 

“If you could stay until tomorrow, I think the church ladies 
could set up a rotation of moms to watch the kids until I get 
back? 

“Tf that’s what you want,’ Frankie said, resigning herself to 
heading home in the morning, half-relieved. 

Kevin held out his hands to his mother, and Amy took him. 
“Tt’'s just that I hate to ask you to stay longer.” 

“Why not? Just because our mothers—” 

“I'm going with you, Mommy,’ Allison said, moving into 
the doorway and clinging to her mother’s leg, glaring at 
Frankie. 

“You be nice,’ Amy said as if manners could get them 
through whatever was in store. 

“Are you sure you can spare the time?” she said to Frankie. 
“Td keep you posted, but it could be a week or two before we 
know what's next.” 

“Allison?” Frankie said. “Won't you stay here with me while 
your mom goes to see your dad? Show me how to take care of 
Kevin? I don't know how to fix a bottle.” 

“No!” Allison turned and ran toward the kitchen again. 
Frankie heard the back door open and slam shut. 

“She'll stay with you,” Amy said, “and she'll help, too. She's a 
good girl. If you're sure.” 

“Tm sure,’ said Frankie. 

She caught a glimpse of Allison out of the corner of her eye, 
and turned to look through the bedroom window. The little 
girl lay across one of the swings in the playground, moving 
back and forth in a shallow arc, head hung down, fingers trail- 
ing in the gravel. i) 
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HOPE WABUKE 
Rib 
between his stomach 


and his heart 


that place 
taken from 


other animals 
and eaten 


with barbecue 
and applesauce 


licked clean 
and then thrown 


to the dog 
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The One-Time Monster 


The monster did not care about clichés when he contacted me 
from under the bed. I am here, he said, using a voice in my mind, 
and I will in all likelihood destroy you, with teeth like ivory knives. 


These teeth do not fit properly inside my mouth. They peek 

out like tusks from my dark lips. But Iam not hungry right now, 
he said, and he lay there, quietly, waiting to see what I would do. 

So much hair, I said. It was thick between my fingers and my hands 
disappeared into his pelt. That feels good, he said. No one has ever 


touched me that way. No one? I asked. No, they are too afraid 

of these teeth leaving puncture wounds in their gut and how 

I might shred long strips of muscle from their bones. Oh, I said. 
Plus, you are the first person I ever met, he said, because I am 

a one-time monster. What is that? I asked, even though I already 
knew. He just looked at me, his brown eyes patient like a dog. 

I thought about freezing with terror, but he was too smart for that. 
Thanks, he said after a while, but would you please just let me go? 


REBECCA FOUST 


Prayer for My New Daughter 


After Yeats, and inspired by an attack on transgender 
students using a “bathroom with urinals” at a college 
in the northeastern US. 


A soul in chrysalis, in first agonized molt, 

must choose between a LADIES or MENS room. 
For some—for you—these rooms are fraught, 

an open field where lines are drawn: 

the White-Only signs; Serrano’s Piss Christ 

and Duchamps Fountain, pitted with acid 

and icepicks and O god, de-faced. For this hour 
I have walked and prayed, walked and prayed. 
Daughter, I’m afraid. Those icepicks are made 

to fit a blind hand and are kept so well-honed. 
You tell me again that just changing the words 
won't change the world you still have to live in. 
You are soft as sown grass and fierce as cut glass. 
You pack your new purse with lipstick, and mace. 
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At Donna's 


A STORY BY PAULA ROOT 








argo is nine when her parents get a divorce. Margo 

moves with her mom into a two bedroom apart- 

ment in a small town that looks to Margo exactly 
like the same small town where she used to live, only now an 
hour away from her dad. Margo knows this because she has 
watched the time pass on the road on the new pink prin- 
cess wrist watch her dad gave her, she thinks because of the 
divorce. She starts a new school and her mom starts a new 
job but doesn’t go the first week because Margo develops an 
itchy rash that the doctor says is hives and may be because 
of the divorce. Margo feels fine except for the itching but 
doesn’t complain when her mom stays home with her and 
is sorry when the raised red bumps go away and her mom 
starts her new job. 

Because of Margo's mom’s new job, she has to go to Don- 
na’ after school. Margo has only had a babysitter a couple 
of times in her whole life. The first day she stands behind 
her mom until her mom pulls her forward. “What beautiful 
hair” Donna murmurs and touches her hair, “Look at these 
curls.” 

Donna’s hands are warm and smooth and smell like 
peaches. Margo thinks she is so beautiful. Donna has on cut 
off jean shorts like the kind she’s seen on Farrah Fawcett. 
There is just the right amount of fade and ruggedness to the 
denim and loose white fringe hangs down over Donna’ legs, 
long, lean, and tan. Her pink toenails shine through leather 
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thong sandals. She is so delicate that her shoulder blades and 
ribcage show through her tank top. 

“T think you'll like it here,” Donna says, and Margo almost 
believes her. 

Donna's husband, Jeff, is playing solitaire and the cards slap 
on the yellow Formica table as Donna and her mom talk. His 
hair is dark and feathered and as long as Donna’. His fingers 
are wrapped lightly around a cigarette and are covered with 
chunky gold rings. He uses his index finger to flick the ashy 
red end of the cigarette into an empty beer can. 

Margo's mother makes a coughing sound and covers her 
mouth. “Sorry about the smoke,” Donna apologizes. “Jeff, can 
you take that outside already.” 

Jeff snaps the cards together and puts them in the back 
pocket of his faded jeans. “Sure babe, sure,” he says and tilts 
his head forward, then flips his feathered hair out of his eyes. 
He hikes up his jeans with one hand and on the way out 
grabs a new beer out of the fridge. He pulls back the tab and 
makes a loud slurping noise as he sucks up the foam and lets 
the door bang behind him. 


Her first few days at Donna's, Margo doesn't move from a 

metal folding chair in the corner. She studies the plastic toys 
scattered on the stained beige carpeting: an ear of Mr. Potato 
Head, a Baby Alive naked, dried goop on its bottom, and the 
skeleton of an Operation game stripped of its body parts but 
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still able to buzz when metal hits metal. In her mind she is 
playing soccer or tag with her dad in the big green vastness of 
the front yard of her old house. 

It was there that she first saw the sign. Her parents were 
arguing not in the scary way where they threw things at each 
other and screamed, but in the calm way that Margo was un- 
sure of, kind of like how they talked to her 
when she had done something really bad, 
and they had sent her outside. The sign 
was almost as tall as she was and blue and 
red, and made a pinging noise when she 
slapped it back and forth. There were a lot 
of numbers and names, but the words she 
recognized were “For Sale.” Later when 
she asked her parents, her dad got red in 
the face, shook his head, said, “TI can't,” 
and slumped out of the room. Her mother made her a bowl of 
chocolate chip ice cream and told her that she and Margoss dad 
would be getting a divorce. When Margo asked what a divorce 
was, Margo's mom cried so much that she couldn't talk. 


At Donna’ the kids aren't allowed upstairs without permission. 
The basic kid rules, which Margo knows as Don't Fight, Don't 
Tease, and Dont Yell, are modified to Anything Goes as long as 
they didn’t make too much noise, and Donna has to leave the little 
TV on which she watches her afternoon soaps and yell at them. 

When an orange plastic ball rolls towards Margo, Margo picks 
it up and hands it to a girl named Angel. Angel moves her head 
side to side and studies her. “I like those barrettes,’ she says, and 
Margo feels her insides sink. Angel says, “Let me have them.” 

Margos hair is still tangled in the glitter of her barrettes when 
Donna hands them back. Donna hugs Margo close, and screams 
at Angel. Margo settles into Donna's small chest and wonders at 
how the vibrations ebb and flow with Donna’ screams. 

Angel is in fifth grade. There are two older boys, red-haired 
wild twins also in fifth grade, and then another boy, Oscar, in 
third grade like her. Donna has one boy. TJ’s Margo age. He 
isn't to be touched, or there are serious repercussions from 
Donna. He can be kiss-assed, though; becoming friends with 
him means treats from the fridge or opportunities to play up- 
stairs in his bedroom. 

Jeff's days off are in the middle of the week, and Donna warns 
the kids about how hard he works and that they shouldn't bother 
him, but they think he’s funny because he turns the music way 
up, and they can hear him singing. Angel says that the cans of 
beer are what make him funny and that he is drunk. She knows 
because she has an uncle this way. 

Sometimes when Jeff drinks, he and Donna fight really loud, 
and the kids can hear them downstairs. Donna yells at Jeff about 
drinking and about how he spends too much money and Jeff 
yells at Donna about how her family is trash and about how she 
should consider herself lucky to have moved up in the world. 
“T’ve never touched you,’ he screams, “Never laid one hand on 
you.” This is scary and most of the kids stay quiet and T] is the 
quietest, and Margo wants to say something to him because she 
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She hears a sound. She 
thinks it might be the 
wailing of a wild animal 
or, worse, someone 
being tortured. 


knows what it’s like when your parents fight but she never does, 
and anyway it’s usually over quick, and Jeff storms out of the 
house or goes upstairs to sleep things off as Donna calls it. 

The next day Jeff is usually extra nice. When the kids file into 
the kitchen for snack time, he is right next to Donna rubbing ~ 
her shoulders, calling her “My Sparrow,’ and helping pour the 

Kool-Aid. 


Sometimes Donna does Margos hair. 
Margos mom used to fix her hair in 
fancy bows and barrettes, but since the 
divorce she doesn't have time and, left 
to Margo, her hair has become tangled 
and unruly. Donna sits Margo down 

on the gold velour couch in her liv- 

ing room and brushes her hair in long 
slow strokes. Donna’s living room is fancy. It is decorated in 
mostly white and gold. There are ornate end tables painted with 
metallic gold paint, plaster Greek columns to hold Donna's 
houseplants, and a white leather divan chair. It is nothing like 
the apartment she shares with her mom, which in comparison 
seems plain and ordinary with its solid beige furniture. Even the 
colors of Donna's houseplants seem deeper and greener. 

“I wish I had a girl” Donna says, and hums a little as she 
brushes. “Not that I don't like boys. It’s just that girls are differ- 
ent. Jeff doesn’t want any more kids though.” Then her voice 
goes down a bit. “Sure got lucky compared to my sister though” 

Margos mother doesn't care how she looks. She wears crisp 
skirted business suits to work, and on the weekends lays in 
bed in sweatpants and T-shirts reading. When Margo looks at 
Donna, she thinks that she could be a model in a magazine. 

Margo likes being upstairs with Donna. She is quiet and well 
behaved so Donna will let her stay. She doesn’t squirm even 
a little when Donna twists her hair tight into elaborate braids 
even though it hurts. 


Margos so excited to show Donna a picture she’s drawn of her 
dad. She's even found a silver crayon to draw her dad’s round 
wire-rimmed glasses. While she’s been with Donna for two 
months, she’ still nervous about bothering her so she only 
peeks into the kitchen, and then slowly tiptoes into the living 
room. Maybe Donna won't be mad. “Donna?” She doesn’t dare 
go upstairs. She hears a sound though, a horrible sound; she 
thinks it might be the wailing of a wild animal or, worse, some- 
one being tortured. 

Her whole being centers on the rapid thump, thump in her 
chest and she’s so scared for Donna that she bolts up the stairs. 
Donna is face down on red satin bed sheets, naked and sob- 
bing with the whole of her body. Her hand is curled in a tight 
fist which she pounds down, again and again, sending waves 
of shimmering red back and forth along the wooden frame of 
the waterbed. She's repeating, “Jeff, Jeff? over and over. Donna's 
blonde hair, wet and in curls, frames her back. The twin mirrors 
at the head of the bed and the mirrored closet doors shine back 
a reflection that fills the whole of the room with the white of her 
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skin and the red of the sheets. Margo has never seen an adult 
naked. She finds Donna beautiful and at the same time scary 
and more real than anything, and she runs back down the stairs 
so fast that she slips and rips her picture. 

Seeing Donna naked is terrifying. Margo can't get the image 
out of her mind, but more terrifying is that Donna might get a 
divorce and move away or change. Margo knows what a divorce 
can do. Most nights now her mom makes them TV dinners. 
Margo is at first fascinated with the separate little compartments 
for the vegetables and the meat but grows to hate the meat- 
loaf and the mushy peas, and how her mother says, “I’m tired, 
sweetie, and then carries hers into her bedroom and closes the 
door, and Margo is left alone to eat hers in front of the TV. 

When Margo's mom picks her up, Margo overhears Donna 
tell her that Jeff has moved out. Later when Margo asks her 
mom about the differences between girls and boys bodies, Mar- 
gos moms fork drops to her plate making a loud ping. “Why, no 
one has touched you? Did Donna or Jeff? I will. .” 

Margo knows this is serious because her mom's mouth is 
down and quivering and her head is moving back and forth in 
small shakes, and Margo is scared for Donna, “No, no... not 
that. I just wondered.” 


Jeff is gone for a couple of weeks but they are back together by 
Christmas break. They take a second honeymoon in Las Vegas 
and win big. Donna tells Margo’ mom that a psychic told her 
what numbers to play on the roulette wheel. 

The kids go to a friend of Donna’ after school for two 
weeks while Jeff and Donna use all of their winnings to re- 
model their house. None of the kids like it there. There is half 
the sugar in the Kool-Aid because sugar is bad for them, and 
only mealy apples or half-ripe bananas instead of potato chips 
or ice cream. 

Donna has a big smile on her face when she shows Margo 
and her mom the renovations. The kitchen has dark walnut 
cabinets and a brand new linoleum floor in deep reds. Donna 
tells Margo’s mom that she couldn't decide between deep greens 
or deep reds, but that Jeff leaned towards the deep reds so that’s 
what they got. 

Donna shows them a picture of her and Jeff with the Vegas 
night blinking bright and neon behind them. “After the first 
night,” she says, “we always took a limo.” Donna has on a 
tight white sequined dress that shows off her legs and sparkly 
platform shoes that make her look really tall. Thrown over 
her shoulders is a fluffy white fur coat that looks to Margo 
like two wings. Jeff has on a white suit and a blue shiny shirt 
with a swirly pattern. They stand near the limo, their faces tan 
and their arms draped around each other. They look like rock 
stars. 

“Jeff loves music,” Donna says. “The stereo system is his. I 
still can’t believe it. We had just enough money to remodel the 
entire kitchen and downstairs. This makes me think anything 
is possible” Donna’ eyes tear up and she absentmindedly rubs 
the small gold cross on her neck. Then she seems to get embar- 
rassed and lowers her head. 
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“This is Juliet” Donna says, and a blonde, blue-eyed girl in a 
matching pink sweater set steps forward. “She's going to be 
joining us after school” Donna rubs Juliet’s cheek with the back 
of her hand. “So beautiful, she says. 

Though they are in the same grade, Margo doesn't know 
Juliet from school because Juliet has Mrs. Hammond. Margo 
wishes she had Mrs. Hammond, because Mrs. Hammond is 
pretty and has a soft voice while her teacher, Mrs. Moulds, yells 
a lot and wears flowery smock dresses which are too short and 
reveal revolting lumps of flesh, all of which Margo tries not to 
look at but can't help herself. Juliet lives, annoyingly to Margo, 
right across the street in an old slate blue Victorian with a big 
sweeping porch and pretty white wicker furniture. 

Things change at Donna’s with the remodeling. Not only 
does Juliet come but everything has the smell of new and 
clean. TJ doesn't stop announcing how rich his family is. He 
slides his feet across the carpet to show how plush it is or rubs 
his hands over the velour couches to show how soft they are. 

Now Donna spends time downstairs with them and pays 
Margo a dime to scratch her back. Donna sits on the carpet 
and she sits on the couch. Her back is smooth but a little 
greasy, and Margo has to separate her delicate gold chains 
from her hair. Donna tells her that she’s the best back scratcher 
she has ever had. Margos so glad to have long fingernails. 

When Jeff’s in a good mood he lets them go through his 
record collection. He wears bright open shirts with thick gold 
chains and faded Levi's, and when he squats to rifle through 
his albums the kids silently point because he doesn’t wear un- 
derwear and they can see his butt crack. When he finds what 
he wants, usually Rod Stewart, he will expound a bit for them, 
something about soul and fever, man. He says “man” a lot. 

They are as careful with the album covers as they would be 
with great treasure, picking what they want to hear by which 
pictures they like the most. Margo traces her fingers longingly 
over images. She knows there’s something in the poses of the 
scantily clothed men and women that she doesn't understand 
but that doesn’t diminish her desire to escape into the psyche- 
delic colors of the starships, rainbows, and flowers depicted on 
the cover art. 


Juliet is trying to walk next to her on the ice-covered sidewalks 
on their way home from school. “Do you want to play Bar- 
bies?” she asks, playing with her ponytail, her wooden clogs 
thumping. Margos jealous of her clogs. She had wanted a pair 
like them, but her mother had called them impractical. They 
are raised slightly, have pink flowers painted on the front, and 
make a satisfying clunk, clunk as Juliet walks. Margo has on 
practical moon boots, and when they hit an icy patch of side- 
walk, Juliet periodically falls behind and has to run to catch up. 

“T hate Barbies,’ Margo says. 

What Margo really doesn't like about Juliet is that she cries. 
Angel tugs at Juliet’s ponytail and she cries. Oscar calls her 
stupid, a name they throw at each other every day with no 
real meaning, and she cries. Donna doesn't just take Margo 
upstairs but Juliet too, and now Margo has to sit on the other 
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couch while Donna does Juliet’s shiny hair and tells her how 
beautiful she is. 


They are going sledding. Donna has them for the whole day 
because school got cancelled because of the snow. The snow 
has slowed to just a sprinkling of white crystals, and the new 
snow on the ground is so clean that Margo 
doesn't want to walk on it. She steps slowly, 
and when she sees her imprint, she gets a 
magical feeling. It feels like she’s the first 
one, the first one ever, to walk where she's 
walking. 

“Wait,” Juliet says, “Sometimes my par- 
ents leave the garage unlocked.” She runs 
across the street and drags back a bright 
red wood sled with metal rudders. 

The rest of them look down at the various pieces of plastic and 
scratched-up saucers that they found in Donnas shed. 

By the time they get to the hill all of Margo’s magical feeling 
is gone. She watches TJ go down on Juliet’s sled. He steers from 
one side of the hill to the other and then amazingly ends up in 
the middle. Margo once had a sled like Juliet’s, but Margos was 
longer, long enough for her mom to sit in the front, her dad to 
steer from the back, and for Margo to sit in the middle. 

Margo tries her blue plastic saucer but her legs keep slipping 
off, slowing her down. She hopes Juliet crashes but not so bad 
that she dies. All she wants is a not-so-little crash, maybe some 
blood, and Juliet going away and never coming back. Each time 
it’s Juliet’s turn, Margo closes her eyes and doesn't open them 
until Juliet’s all the way down the hill, half wanting her to be 
hurt but half afraid that she will be. But every time she opens 
her eyes, there is only Juliet through the swirling snow, her face 
plastered with a smile. 


Everything is different when summer comes. Donna has them 
for the whole day, it’s just as hot as it had been cold, and instead 
of the inside there’s the outside. They own the sidewalk where 
they play hopscotch and jump rope. They know every bump 

to be careful of, every crack not to step on. They take over the 
street. They play touch football, keep away with teams, and wars 
with squirt guns. They know the mulberry tree halfway down 
the alley on the right, so big that half of its branches hang over 
the alleyway; they know that it produces edible fruit, but so 
much of it that it’s cheap and falls all over the concrete, staining 
it purple. 

The first time Margo sees Juliet in her pink frilly shorts, she 
cant help but stare. On her left leg is a birthmark, not just any 
birthmark but a birthmark that covers half of her thigh and is ir- 
regularly shaped and colored. The boys laugh and point, and one 
of them says, “Look she’s got a blob of poop on her leg” Another 
thinks it’s an alien booger. All of them agree that it’s the ugliest 
thing they have ever seen. Margo watches Juliet’s face turn bright 
red, but she doesn't cry. 

Sometimes Margo and Juliet lay out in the sun with Donna at 
the side of the house. Donna wears a bright pink string bikini, 
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All she wants is a not- 
so-little crash, maybe 
some blood, and Juliet 
going away and never 
coming back. 


spreads herself with Tropicana tanning oil, and then sprays her- 
self with water making little droplets on her skin. Margo puts her 
towel on one side of her and Juliet puts hers on the other. Margo 
wishes she had a bikini, but her mom would only get her a one _ 
piece. She's glad that Juliet’s mom wouldn't buy her one either. 

Donna hands Margo the bottle of tanning oil and then helps 
her spread it on her back and then helps 
Juliet do the same. They are all three oily 
and coconut smelling. 

Donna puts a hand on both of their 
shoulders. “My girls,” she says. 


They all pile into Donna’ big light blue 
Thunderbird, four kids in the backseat 
and two kids in the front, while she does 
errands. Today they are taking Jeff, who 
works as a butcher at a grocery store, his black spiral notebook. 
TJ proudly tells them that his dad takes bets for a bookie 
then tries to explain betting to them. How you pick one team 
and how there’ a spread, but then he gets confused, and they all 
know that he doesn't know what he's talking about. It feels good 
to be in the car. It’s exciting to be crammed together so close 
to one another. The car is so hot that their clothes stick to the 
vinyl, and it’s a great relief when Donna goes faster and faster 
down the two lane roads outside of town with the windows 
wide open. They are trying hard to be good, better than with 
their parents, because if they are, Donna has promised them a 
twisted soft serve at Dairy Queen. Margo is wondering if she 
can get the chocolate-dipped kind, but she’s too scared to ask. 

When Jeff comes out of the grocery store, his white apron is 
stained with blood and his hands look raw. Margo is sitting next 
to Juliet who's by the window. “Wow,” Juliet says, “That's blood, 
isn't it?” 

“Yeah,” TJ says, “Isn't that cool? My dad cuts up dead car- 
casses.” 

“I think I'm going to be sick; Juliet says. 

They all get out of the car. Margo looks at the chunks of 
Juliet's lunch sliding down the car door and gets sick too. Donna 
buys Margo and Juliet a Dr. Pepper to share so they can get the 
taste out of their mouths. Margo’s mom never buys her pop so 
this is a treat, but she is still careful to take only small sips like 
Juliet, and they pass the can between them making it last. 

They stop at Donnas sister’s on the way home. Her house is 
really small. It looks like a shack, but Margo is careful not to say 
anything because Donna has told her that this is the house she 
grew up in. Donna’ sister’s kids are barefoot and dirty, and all of 
them have front teeth that are brown and soft-looking. Margo 
has never seen anything like this. “What's wrong with their 
teeth?” she asks Donna. 

Donna tosses her head back, her blonde hair following, and 
laughs a strange squeaky laugh that doesn’t really sound like a 
laugh and just stops in the middle. “That's just what happens 
when you eat too much sugar,’ she says. 

The rest of the kids are playing with TJ’s cousins who are 
trying to teach them how to catch minnows and toads in the 
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creek across the street. They have to stay longer because Donna’s 
sister has passed out, her body clumsily folded into a frayed and 
stained flowered couch, her platform shoes hanging over the 
edge. There is a roll of white skin peeking from under her tank 
top. Donna tries pouring glasses of water over her, but she just 
startles to, “fuck, shit, man,’ and then passes back out again. She 
has bruises up and down her arms and legs. Donna explains 
that her sister’s husband beat her up and that now he is in jail. 
Donna sits next to her sister and lightly touches her face. She 
cries softly and murmurs something about never escaping your 
past, not to Margo and Juliet who just sit quietly on the floor, 
but more to herself. 


Margo is trying to stay as far away from Juliet as possible 
because, today, Donna let Juliet scratch her back. But Juliet has 
just gotten new art supplies for her birthday and not just caked 
and dry tins of watercolors, but paint in tubes with colors that 
the older kids have to read. There's vermilion, and ochre, and 
Viridian. 

“Tve always wanted to be an artist; Juliet says, sitting cross- 
legged on the sidewalk in the driveway. She’s painting horses in 
a field of hay on thick watercolor paper, and Margo is fascinated 
by how the colors bleed and run. Margo thinks she might try 
painting horses too. 

Margo thinks her hay might look better than Juliet’s. It even 
seems to sparkle a bit, but her horses look square and awkward. 
She has no idea how to fix them. Still worse, Donna compli- 
ments Juliet on her picture but barely looks at Margos. 

“T like your colors,’ Juliet says, and Margo feels her insides 
tightening. 

Then TJ leans over Margo's shoulder. “What's that supposed 
to be?” Then there are the twins and Angel too, all laughing and 
pointing at Margos picture. 

Margo feels her nerves sharpen from her center and move 
outward, and then she is standing, ripping up her picture, and 
pointing down at Juliet. “At least I don’t have that on my leg.” 
The other kids form a tight circle around them, and Margo says, 
“Sure is the ugliest thing I ever saw.” 

Juliet’s eyes pierce Margoss and her face bunches up with 
accusation before she runs off crying. Margo shuffles along the 
sidewalk and then turns down the alley. She finds the shade of 
the mulberry tree and sits cross-legged on the concrete. The 
berries stain her shorts a deep purple, but she doesn't care. She 
buries her face in her hands and pulls at her hair. She wishes 
more than anything that she could take everything back. 

Later Margo wants to apologize, but Juliet has disappeared. 
Donna has all of the kids searching. Margo has just finished 
her second trip around the block when she hears Donna make 
a thin-pitched scream, and sees Juliet stumbling across the 
street. Margo starts running, but Donna gets there first. Blood 
pours from Juliet’s leg in long thin streams and runs down her 
tanned thigh and all the way to her ankles making red puddles 
by her shoes. Donna takes the white cardigan that she's wearing 
around her shoulders, wraps it around Juliet’s bleeding thigh, 
and leads her onto the porch, yelling to TJ to call an ambulance. 
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As Donna rocks Juliet back and forth, Margo tries not to look at 
the red spreading through the stitches in the cardigan. The rest 
of the kids, the whole street, and Margo thinks the whole world 
seems eerily quiet except for Juliet’s wails. 

As soon as she can, Margo sneaks away and hides behind the 
furnace in the only unfinished part of the basement. She hears 
the sirens of the ambulance and watches the whirling red lights 
from the small rectangular windows. 

When her mom picks her up, Margo puts her hand out to 
wave goodbye to Donna like she always does, but her hand 
seems silly, there in the air by itself, and she brings it down. This 
is her last glimpse of Donna, sitting at her new kitchen table 
crying, her eyes red and swollen, her face blotchy. 

She spends the whole night in her room too scared to ask. 
Part of her thinks that Juliet might be dead. After all, there was 
so much blood, more blood than she has ever seen. She hears 
her mom on the phone, something about Juliet’s parents press- 
ing charges against Donna, something about white trash and 
how they all should have known better, but Donna had seemed 
so nice and somehow different and how her rates were the low- 
est in town. 

In the end Margo’s mom sends her to Donna’s friend’s house 
to finish up the summer, and a couple of months later Donna 
and Jeff get a divorce, and Donna moves to Florida with her 
sister. Margo tries not to think about Donna living in a tiny 
shack with her sister, about Donna saying “Fuck” all the time, 
or about her and T)’s teeth turning brown and rotting from too 
much sugar. 

Margo asks for her address, but her mother won't give it to 
her even when Margo begs. Margo wants to write a letter of 
apology to Donna for ruining her life, but she wouldn't say this 
in the letter exactly. Margo would just ask how Donna is and tell 
her that she misses her. She might apologize for hurting Juliet’s 
feelings, but she isn't sure because maybe it is better if Donna 
doesn't know it was Margo who made Juliet hurt herself. 

When school starts, Margo is in a different class than Juliet, 
and they have different recesses. It isn’t till after school that 
Margo sees Juliet on the playground. A weight lifts when Margo 
sees Juliet’s leg is still there. Margo waves to Juliet, but Juliet 
doesn't see her. She looks for a scar, but from a distance there is 
only Juliet’s neat khaki shorts and her perfectly tanned legs. She 
looks for a limp but Juliet is walking fine. 

Margo watches Juliet’s mother toss her perfectly fine, per- 
fectly straight blonde hair back and cross the playground in the 
same perfectly neat khaki shorts as Juliet and grab Juliet’s hand. 
Margo realizes that not only has Juliet gotten rid of the ugliest 
birthmark in the world, but that she also has her mom back and 
doesn't have to go to a babysitter anymore. ‘This was the unfair- 
est thing of all. 

Margo’ dad gives extra money so she can attend a fancy 
after-school program a block away from Donnas. She does extra 
schoolwork and learns French. When Margo walks past Donna's 
old house, she sometimes sees an older woman outside garden- 
ing. Now there are red roses all along the sides of the house and 
up the path from the street. 0 
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DEBRA NYSTROM 


Two Dreams for Joseph 
and Robert Cornell 


1. DREAM OF THE BOX MAKER’S DREAM 


Again he’s balanced on the front of the bike, and behind, 

pedaling, his brother Robert who can’t walk—no turning to look or understand how; 
it’s all downhill before them now along Voorhis Avenue—scents on the wind 
familiar then gone as they ripple beneath the great bough 


of the courthouse spruce, through shade passing the lilac row and out 
into sun so blind he can't tell how fast they’re headed 

toward the valley—handlebars gripped beneath him as the mouth 

of this brother howls a wordless echo—dread 


that’s never escaped before—voice almost no one’s known beyond 
their home and sister Lizzie’s, all the years of a life gone nowhere but 
farther than actual wheels could take anyone, 

unless now they can't brake at the tilt of the old road Robert 


might not remember 
bending so close on the curve above the river. 


2. DREAM: THE BOX MAKER AND HIS BROTHER 


For a brother not in the world, hed make 

a thousand different worlds, their keys bent from star-fragments 
lifted out of peanut-dust circus tents, 

plucked from ballerinas’ dressing rooms or rain-flaked 


birdhouses left vacant for finer places to fly to 

than Bell Boulevard, Pearl White's pet pig 

strolling on a leash there notwithstanding. Jacks tossed to follow across a sky, trains just big 
enough for no adult-size hand to fit inside—or soap-bubble, skirt-balloon 


for traveling, Danish and apple pie in the basket or club-car, 

warmed by opening an oven door at the hotel-restaurant destination whose mirror, if 
tipped, reflects a briar-path humming the way to Shadow-Moon mountain, sifts 

news of Houdini hanging from deck above the Sea of Tranquility, where 


breathing underwater’s easier if 
first you slip the wheelchair, then snap the handcuffs off. 
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Piece of My Heart 


A STORY BY ELLIOT SATSKY 





dmitting the truth about a relationship can be life sav- 

ing. Even if the pain rips your guts it may not hurt as 

much if you let yourself experience it. I used to have a 
photo on the wall above the towel bar in my bathroom, oppo- 
site the toilet. I hung it there to look at while taking a shit, to 
remind myself at least twice a day of what happened between 
my ex-wife Emma and ex-best friend Adler. As if I could for- 
get! I shot the photo on a nude beach in Anguilla when Emma 
and I were still a couple. Adler’s wife Judith was off getting her 
hair braided or pissing in the ocean for all I know. The photo 
seems innocent, Emma and Adler naked from the waist up. A 
couple of months later they were screwing. Now, Emma calls 
the police if I come near her. If she said the word, any word, I'd 
take her back in a heartbeat. 
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The women I’ve dated since Emma share her librarian 


expression and bad-girl bed manners. They love the flowers I 
send on Fridays, peonies when I can get them. They role-play 
in sexy lingerie and let me lick their breasts in public bath- 
rooms. They respect my temper. They don't hide my glasses or 
bother me about my cough or tease me when I cross my leg 
driving. They stay over when I want, and don’t mention the 
photo of Emma and Adler. 

‘They never seem to last. I wouldn't kiss Elise when she 
cleaned her face with a bitter antibiotic solution. She stopped 
using it but her cheeks flared with acne. Robyn is a botanist. 
She took on the smell of decaying plants whenever discussing 
her age and marital status. Jan's Shih Tzu marked its territory 
by puking on my pillows. Maggie baked pastries with imported 
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chocolate. I lost my taste for croissants when her reminder lists 
started looking like recipes, you know, mix two phone calls to 
the travel agent with one heaping withdrawal from Joel’s bank. 
Jennifer is an Egyptologist. Her lips sealed tight as The Sphinx 
when we kissed. I don’t know if she has a tongue. Sex was best 
with Carol, as if her plumbing had been custom designed for 
me. Her summer home is next to a pond 
full of mosquitoes. She insists on sleeping 
with the windows open. I bought a pair 
of toy poodles, a black boy and white girl. 
The male peed all over my carpets; the 
bitch chewed a slipper I had stolen from 
Emma. I gave them back to the breeder. 

Is it me? I want someone to overlook 
my scheming, someone to love me, some- 
one to put up with my throat clearing and 
inappropriate cursing, someone to bathe me, talk dirty to me, 
seer me with hot wax, dine alfresco along the water with her 
toes in my crotch. Emma never questioned our love until after 
Adler met her nipples on the beach. Shouldn't I have expected 
better from them? Emma took me to court and claimed I 
was obsessive. Her brief included phone records thick as an 
almanac and a valise filled with love notes I'd written on Post- 
its. I thought the evidence proved my love for her and showed 
how much I wanted my family back. The judge stripped me of 
phones with redial buttons and banned me from buying office 
supplies. 

I showed up at her house July 4th. Wed always seen the fire- 
works together. So what if she had a restraining order against 
me? She wasn't home when I got there, so I climbed the trellis 
and waited for her on the balcony outside her bedroom. Wed 
built the trellis together. She wrapped it with wild roses after 
marrying Adler. I didn’t mind the thorns stuck in my hands. I 
felt so warm and good in the sunshine, waiting for her blonde 
bob and flowery sundress, remembering the raised bumps 
of a birthmark blushing like a fresh-picked strawberry above 
her vagina. She tried to hide it when we first became intimate, 
turning off the lights or covering it with a Band-Aid as if it was 
a shameful mole instead of a sacrament I came to worship. 


She had me arrested July 4th for illegal entry. The judge agreed 
to suspend jail time if I attended ten consecutive meetings of a 
self-help group known as HAMMER. It met Tuesday evenings 
at PS 183 on East 68th Street. I wore a wifebeater and camou- 
flage shorts to the first meeting. A removable henna tattoo of 
a bloody skull dwarfed my bicep. To hell with being short and 
ignored! A Hispanic guard gripped his gun when I entered 
the school. His left eye gave me the once over. The right eye 
crossed and stared at a mop in front of a trophy case. He 
reeked of cleaning fluid. I wondered if he doubled as the late 
night janitor. I mentioned a study linking industrial strength 
Mr. Clean to severe eye problems. He shoved me to the wall 
and frisked me. 

“Metal detector’s out,’ he said, “you fit the profile.” 

I wondered which profile. “Is it the tattoo?” I asked. 
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She tried to hide it 
when we first became 
intimate, as if it was a 
shameful mole instead 
of a sacrament. 


His breath yellowed my shirt. I coughed, cleared my throat, 
and coughed again. He aggressively patted my groin. His 
nightstick pressed my buttocks. He called me his bitch. I 
said I wanted his mother. He said his mother was dead and _ 
squeezed my balls. I scanned for video cameras, tapes for evi- 
dence in a suit against Emma and Adler, the judge, the guard, 
the School Board, the City, the Feds, 
anyone, for the emotional damage I 
had suffered. 

“Tm here for the HAMMER meet- 
ing,” I said. 

“Figures, he replied, “stairs to the 
basement, second door on the right.’ 

The door was marked by a crooked 
oak tag-sign with “HAMMER—Hus- 
band Anger Management Mental 
Evaluation Review” spelled out in blue Sharpie bubble letters. 
Way to go, Your Honor, just what I needed to cleanse the sins 
you let Adler and Emma pin on me in court while letting 
theirs go unpunished! The room had the sour smell, curdled 
walls, and waxy ceiling of a milk carton well past its expiration 
date. A morbidly obese man sat on an old Parsons table sur- 
rounded by kiddy desks. Fat stretched the wrinkles out of his 
skin. I guessed he was 50ish, a few years younger than me. He 
ambled in my direction with the slow gait of a heifer plumped 
up to show at a county fair, each leg of his khaki shorts big as 
a farm silo. His sweat-soaked thighs matched a stain on the 
table’s worn wood surface; an oxcart full of hay would have 
made a better seat. 

“You must be Joel,” he said. I was expected! His nametag 
read “Bob, Moderator” in the same bubble letters as the door 
sign. He smiled and reached out his hand. I cursed myself for 
leaving home without Purell Sanitizing Wipes and offered a 
fist bump. He didn’t appear offended. 

“I don't belong here,” I said, “I'm not angry.’ Lonely and mis- 
erable, yes, abused and misunderstood, yes, angry, no, God- 
dammit! I made small talk with a bartender before the meet- 
ing but the margaritas left me with a hangover. I'd taken my 
last Percocet and the doctor refused me a refill. Even my son 
had turned on me. He won't let me see my new granddaughter 
because I shoved him at the hospital the night she was born. 
Didn't the little prick know I'd react when he let Emma bring 
Adler into the maternity waiting room? 

The three regulars in the group introduced themselves. Brad 
spoke with a twang. He met his wife at a rodeo in Madison 
Square Garden. He walked with a gimp and claimed hed 
been thrown by a bronco. He wore earmuffs if his wife made 
requests, chased her with a cattle prod if she made demands. 
Rick was a chain-smoking welder who married his pulmon- 
ologist. He insisted panache, not anger, led him to blowtorch 
his wife's stethoscope after she tossed his Joe Camel lighter. 

And there was Rita. Braless nipples stabbed at her sheer 
blouse and jolted me. She arranged flowers in Brooklyn and 
raced motorcycles in Watkins Glen. Curls from her platinum 
Mohawk spilled over the close-cropped sides of her head. Her 
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hands were disturbingly thin, nails down to the fingertips. The 
tattoo of a bloody dagger on one forearm aimed at a smiling 
Buddha on the other. I imagined her serving me tea and strok- 
ing my belly then beating me senseless. 


The “I don't belong here” attitude I maintained for the first few 
weeks didn’t seem to faze Bob. His smile never diminished, 

as if the meetings were the bright spot in his life. I wondered 
what life would be like as a three— or four-hundred pounder, 
if Bobs huge belly sagged over his penis, if women ridiculed 
him. The thought appalled me. 

Things heated up the night Brad limped agitatedly around 
the room. He blamed his wife for his bad disposition, said 
his bum leg was killing him but all she cared about was a nail 
fungus that forced her to cancel a pedicure. “Bought me a bus 
ticket to Montana,’ he said, “goin back to the ranch where I 
was thrown. Gonna kill me a bronco.” 

Rita charged Brad before he could free himself from his desk; 
when he stood, it wrapped around his thick waist like a four- 
legged saddle. “Dump the dialect; she said, “you're from Staten 
Island, for Christ sake.’ She pointed a stubby fingertip as if pro- 
voking a fight. “Hurt a horse and you'll answer to me.’ Rita had 
balls. I looked away and rubbed a few wrinkles out of my shirt. 

Brad found his New York voice. “Shut up, bitch,’ he said, 
“you got no right to be here” 

Bob threatened to sit on Brad’s lap. He seemed to know a 
lot about Rita and protected her, in a fatherly way I thought at 
the time. He explained that Rita’s judge, a same-sex marriage 
advocate, had ordered her to attend HAMMER meetings. Rita 
returned to her desk and spoke again, this time about Phyllis, a 
Manhattan endodontist she referred to as her “ex-wife.” 

“I went to her for emergency root canal,” she said of their 
first meeting. “She got me loaded on nitrous, pinched my 
cheek and romanced a syringe of novocain into my jaw. She 
flashed her shiny little files like she was tuning my Harley, 
humming and painless. I felt like a songbird. Then she probed 
my mouth with her tongue and licked the tooth exposed in the 
oral dam. I unbuttoned her lab coat right there in the chair, the 
nitrous mask still over my nose, the tooth hollow and nerve- 
less. My crown was ready the following week; we were together 
the next four years.” 

Rita’s story touched and excited me. An erection growing 
below my belt pointed to my obsession with Emma and Adler's 
first sexual encounter and the troubling reality that I couldn't 
get hard without visualizing it. I pictured Emma and Adler’s 
chance meeting at a car wash when Elise unbuttoned my but- 
ton-fly jeans. I smelled Emma's perfume when Robyn pinched 
my nipples. I saw Emma step into Adler’s car when Jan drove 
her tongue into my ear. Adler’s hand floated over the gear box 
and under the hem of Emma’s sundress when Jennifer reached 
into my boxers. Emma guided Adler’s hand up her thigh when 
Maggie took me into her mouth. I heard Emma groan when I 
climaxed with Carol. And when I masturbated, I was a lonely 
junky grooving on an erotic fix of Emma and Adler until 
shame found me and I cried. 
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“I came home early from the flower shop one afternoon,” 
Rita continued, “with a dozen pink peonies, a surprise for 
Phyllis. Found her in bed with Butch, lead rider of the Aveng- 
ers, my biker club. She said his name attracted her. Her smell 
was on him. My nails were long and black back then. I went 
out of my head, scratched most of the skin from her face. Then 
I turned the sidewalk in front of our apartment into a giant 
emery board and took my nails down to the skin. I would have 
filed ‘em to the knuckles if the goddamn cops hadn't stopped 
me!” You could feel Rita’s spirit sparking in the tips of her 
fingers. She had brought me to the heart of things. 

I stopped in the bathroom after the meeting. The door lock 
was busted and I worried the guard might walk in; I can’t 
pee with a nightstick watching. The light switch didn’t work 
but enough light seeped under the door for me to recognize 
familiar shapes. I leaned against the tile wall above the urinal. I 
dug my nails into a layer of crud covering the tiles and scraped 
the filthy skin off. I unhooked my belt. My jeans dropped to 
the floor. I wasn't wearing boxers. The drain may have been 
clogged. Piss splashed my sandals when I peed and when I 
flushed, the coolness of whatever flowed onto my feet felt so 
good I didn’t care what it was or that it might soak my jeans. 


A fly woke me the next morning. My snoring must have dis- 
tracted it from the pissy sandals and damp jeans I'd dumped 
on my bedroom floor the night before. I tripped on an empty 
shipping carton on the way to the kitchen and landed on a 
mound of T-shirts returned by a surf shop in Montauk. I'd 
started a T-shirt business after Emma kicked me out. I bought 
an appliqué machine and one hundred gross blank T-shirts 

on eBay. The New York Widows and Orphans Society agreed 
to endorse the shirts for a percentage of the profits. I trade- 
marked “Black Widow,’ a brand name I thought would be well 
received in minority communities. The designs were hour- 
glass-shaped scenes of black widow spiders eating their male 
spouses. The tagline read, “Deep down in your heart you know 
it ain't right,” homage to Janis Joplin’s “Piece of My Heart.” 

A Daily News editorial called the designs, “racially targeted, 
misogynist, and frightening,’ and demanded my indictment 
on hate crime charges. The New York Widows and Orphans 
Society claimed irreparable damage to their reputation. Pickets 
from PETA and the National Organization for Women hung 
my effigy from a gargoyle over the front door of my building. 
The Janis Joplin estate threatened copyright infringement liti- 
gation. I sold seventeen shirts at full retail; fourteen thousand 
four hundred twenty three shirts choked my apartment. Disas- 
ter relief agencies wouldn't even take them. 

I needed to get away from all that cotton. All I could think of 
was Rita. I wanted to see her somewhere other than the base- 
ment of PS 183. I went looking for her, for the heat signature 
of her footprints, the shine of her motorcycle seat, the fog of 
her breath on the rearview mirror, a plant stem cut by her 
scissor. I pictured what she did during the day and followed 
the trail. I started at the Harley dealer in Long Island City and 
found something unexpected. It wasn’t Rita. Each Sportster 
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and Nightster, Street Bob and Low Rider, Fat Bob and Soft Tail, 
Road King and Electra Glide was saddled with the presence of 
Woody Hughes, a guy who worked a wire twisting machine at 
my family’s metal alloy business back in the seventies. I recalled 
his visit to our factory a few weeks after hed been bounced 
from his motorcycle by a county highway pothole, and his rev- 
erence for the utility pole guide wire that 
severed his leg below the hip, so cleanly 
he didn't feel a thing. He may have taken 
too many pain meds, but Woody seemed 
genuinely proud the guide wire was made 
in our factory, maybe even on his own 
machine. The thought propelled me from 
the showroom. 

Rita had mentioned living in Park 
Slope. I went there next and searched florists. Blooms on Fifth 
and Root Stock & Quade, Zuzu’s Petals and Opalia’s Flowers, 
Jasmine’s Floral Design and Picazo Buds: lots of vases, no Rita. 
The same result in Prospect Heights and Carroll Gardens, 
RAMBO and DUMBO, Flatbush and Bushwick, at Passion Flo- 
rist and Flowers by Florence, Shalom Florals and Tehran Tulips, 
Mother Earth’s Miracles and Belle Fleur: lots of sidewalks, no 
Rita. 

I wandered and wondered. I convinced myself Rita could 
be for me. So what if we had never actually spoken? So what if 
she was dangerously damaged, displayed a destructive temper 
and preferred vaginas to penises? She moved and excited me. 

I wanted to kiss the nubs of her fingers and make them safe 
from bad things. I wanted her to reach for me, caress me, help 
me feel new, help me feel good. I was sure she could love me. If 
only I had a Percocet refill to tide me over! 


Ms. Joplin of AT&T called the morning of the next HAMMER 
meeting. She demanded payment of Emma's old cell phone 
bills. “Why call me?” I said, “I'm not responsible.” 

“Tt’s clear youre not responsible,’ said Ms. Joplin, “but that 
doesn’t mean Emma Adler should pay. You signed the credit 
application. The debt will be disclosed to the credit agencies 
unless you pay the bills immediately. Your ability to receive 
credit may be adversely affected” 

How dare she use the name Joplin, how dare she hassle me at 
6:35 A.M. over cell phone bills, how dare she twist my words and 
say I’m not responsible. I bristled at her emphasis on “You” and 
“Your.” Was it me or did her robotic voice turn human when she 
said “ex-wife” and sound absolutely giddy enunciating “Adler?” 
She emailed copies of the unpaid statements while I held on. 
The months corresponded to the start of my suspicions about 
Emma and Adler. Most of the calls were to or from Adler. The 
sons of bitches expected me to pay for their love calls! 

“Take another little piece of my heart,” I said to Ms. Joplin. I 
hung up the phone and crossed over to the bathroom. I ripped 
the photo of Emma and Adler from the wall opposite the toilet 
and dropped it out the window. I watched it fall twenty-seven 
stories, to the awning of Lee’s Wash & Fold, the place that 
cleans my dirty laundry. To my horror the picture appeared 
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| convinced myself Rita 
could be for me. So 
what if we had never 
actually spoken? 


undamaged, rescued by the awning like a baby thrown from a 
burning building to an NYFD safety net. Mr. Lee recognized 
Emma’ likeness and personally delivered the photo to me be- 
fore 7:00 A.M., complete with its cheap frame in mint condition 
and his grin of moral superiority. His wash and fold service 
should only be that good. His lips pursed when I shut the door; 
the bastard expected a reward! Can you 
imagine my impotence? How could I 
kill the memory of Emma and Adler if I 
couldn’ kill their damn photo by drop- 
ping it from a skyscraper! 

Excuse me Your Honor, excuse me 
Emma and Adler, excuse me Hispanic 
guard, Bob, Brad, Rick, and Rita, my 
problem wasn't anger. I lived in cuck- 
old hell. 'd do anything to stay connected to Emma, even if 
it meant thinking of her and Adler screwing, even if pictur- 
ing them screwing was the only way I could get off with other 
women, even if my viewing position looked up at Adler's six 
feet two inches and size thirteen shoes, even if Adler laughed at 
my five feet six inches and size eights. 

Something had to give. I switched from Fruit Loops and 
Capn Crunch to oatmeal, brown sugar, and raisins. I ditched 
mac and cheese casseroles for orange roughy and salad. I 
replaced the bloody skull tattoo with a jade pagoda surrounded 
by lotus blossoms. I dressed in a seersucker blazer, collared 
shirt, and khakis, my boxers fresh and my sneakers clean. I 
wanted Rita's attention. 

“How was everyone’s week?” Bob asked to begin the meeting 
that night. I spoke up for the first time and gave my version of 
July 4th. I wanted the group to know the court misinterpreted the 
facts. I wanted Rita to know I wasn't a lunatic crossing her path. 

“Tm waiting for Emma on her bedroom balcony,’ I began. I 
left out climbing the trellis. 

“Was it OK for you to be there?” Bob asked. He must have 
read the police report. 

“He wants to know how much of what you say is bullshit?’ 
said Rick the welder. 

“Like your blowtorch story?” I asked, careful to control my- 
self. “I see Adler carry a food platter from his car. I lean over the 
railing and ask what he wants. He starts pacing and gets nasty.” 

“Did you expect a dinner invitation?” Rita asked. I hadn't ex- 
pected her sarcasm. “You were breaking and entering,’ she said. 
“You wanted to jump his wife's bones. You provoked him.” 

“T was having fun. I told him Emma was in the shower, 
hinted wed had sex. He lost it, smashed the platter against the 
front door, salmon all over the place. He saw my car in the 
driveway and dumped marinade over the seats. He ruined my 
sourball stash! He's the angry one, not me.” 

“You were cruel to him,” said Brad. Hed been working on his 
soft side since the exchange with Rita over killing broncos. I 
liked him better as a short-fused brute. 

“Then he drops his pants and pisses in my car.’ I continued. 
“Do I get mad? No, I cheer him on. I’m thinking, “The jerk’s 
killing himself. Too bad Emma's not here? Then her car pulls up 
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while he’s holding his penis. I’m thinking, ‘Perfect! She finally 
gets to see who this guy really is”” 

“Did you see who you really were?” asked Rita. 

“What don't you get?” I asked. “The prick was my best friend. 
He stole my wife.” 

“Maybe your marriage sucked to begin with. Maybe you were 
a bad husband, as much to blame as them? 

“Maybe you and Phyllis were on the rocks,” I wanted to say. 
“Maybe you did to Phyllis’s face what you wanted to do to 
yours. Maybe Emma and I are none of your business.” I kept 
my mouth shut. Rita had finally spoken to me. I liked this side 
of her, the honest and feeling side. 

I followed Rita up the stairs after the meeting but the guard 
cut me off. He said he admired the Black Widow T-shirt I'd 
worn the week before and asked where I'd bought it. I offered to 
bring him one but didn't admit to warehousing fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred twenty three of them. By the time I exited 
PS 183, the only trace of Rita was the fading heat shimmer of 
her Harley’s exhaust. I would have battled the specter of Woody 
Hughes for the opportunity to ride off with her. 

I felt a new urgency. It wasn't about sex, jealousy, or rage. I 
felt frenzied, certain Id made the wrong impression on Rita, 
frantic I wouldn't make it through the night without straighten- 
ing things out. I debriefed myself about the meeting. I hadn't 
behaved angrily. Rita had finally spoken to me. She pushed 
me to admit things I'd never considered; I took it as a sign she 
cared about me. I needed a plan but couldn't put one together 
in front of the school. Instead, I wondered which of the chew- 
ing gum remnants on the sidewalk had come from Rita’s mouth 
and whether drops of oil where her Harley had been parked 
indicated engine trouble and whether shed make it home safely 
without hitting a pothole. 


I wanted Rita’s address or information to locate her and 
thought Bob might be a source. I sat on a shipping carton at 
my computer desk and went to HAMMER’s website, husband- 
anger.com. I scrolled through “Locations and Schedules” to 
find my group. The moderator was identified as Bob Biggz. 
I searched whitepages.com for the Bob Biggz, Robert Biggz, 
B. Biggz or R. Biggz closest to my 10021 ZIP code. The only 
noncommercial listing in the five boroughs was on 9th Street 
in Brooklyn, a street I remembered from my Park Slope florist 
excursion. If the Brooklyn listing was for my Bob, it meant he 
and Rita lived in the same neighborhood. I left immediately, 
drawn to 215 9th Street without knowing where it would lead. 

What I knew about Bob’s connection to HAMMER came 
out the night of my first meeting. He'd been goaded by Ben, 
a Hasidic militant who later quit the group for fear of assas- 
sination by the guard who, Ben believed, was Palestinian, not 
Hispanic. Ben incessantly bitched about the size of the kiddy 
desks, size of the toilets, and absence of kosher products in the 
vending machines. Bob tried to quiet him by relating his own 
story about HAMMER and its benefits. 

“I weighed 229 when I met my girlfriend Janine, 347 when 
she left me. The angrier I got, the more I ate; the more I ate, 
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the angrier I got; the fatter I got, the sicker my thoughts. She 
threatened to start buying low-fat ice cream. Instead of thank- 
ing her, I brought the argument to bed with us. When she fell 
asleep her nasal whistle kicked in and I rolled on top of her, 
not for sex, to smother her. Neighbors intervened and I passed 
it off as ‘sleep-rolling? The court ordered me to HAMMER 
meetings.’ Bob eventually became a moderator, the title given 
to counselors without master’s degrees. 

I got to 9th Street at 9:30 p.m. I pictured Bob living in a full- 
service building with elevators and hallways large enough for 
his bulk. Such was not the case at 215, a two-story row house 
with a single, standard-sized front door. Nothing bloated the 
block, each home’s gable roof, red brick walls and large windows 
duplicated the ones next door. Twelve-step stoops rose from 
clean-slate sidewalks. The neighborhood was everything family, 
not what I expected for Bob. I was convinced some other R. Big- 
gz lived there, perhaps Roberta or Ronald, Rachel or Ricardo. 

I gazed at 215’s entrance and second story from the sidewalk. 
Light shined through each first floor window and one of three 
on the second floor. The twelve steps looked as steep as Mt. 
Everest, a terraced slope of nerves, expectations, and fear of 
disappointment that froze me. I felt childish, as if unable to stop 
myself from doing something I thought I shouldn't do without 
understanding why I shouldn't do it. Silly innocence took over 
and I recited, “She loves me, she loves me not,’ as I climbed 
each tread to the top. I peeked through the full-length win- 
dow alongside the front door and saw Bob in a white T-shirt 
and massive plaid boxers. He may have been on his way to the 
kitchen. He wasn’t expecting company. I rang the bell anyway. 

Rita opened the door. Bob’s bulk had hidden her; it could 
have hidden a squad of Ritas. 

She shook her head. “Joel? Are you OK?” 

The reindeer and red-cheeked Santas prancing on Rita's pa- 
jamas didn't seem to care it was only September. Long sleeves 
covered her tattoos, hands exposed and steady, Mohawk 
relaxed, hair flowing over her ears. Her beauty had become 
simpler, no longer the mirage I created to distance myself from 
Emma. The allure had vanished. I wore a look of surprise but 
mostly felt relief. She was Bob’s and wouldn't be mine. If they 
found love, couldn't I? 

I floated peacefully in a clear stream of honesty, sensing the 
current and flowing with it. I thought of Mr. Lee’s awning and 
the rescue of Emma and Adler’s photo. Would the awning 
have broken my fall? You can't see me in the photo but I’m 
embedded there, as much a part of it as Emma and Adler, an 
unchangeable scene blinding me to the stuff orbiting my pres- 
ent. I scammed myself by hanging the photo in the bathroom. 
Viewing it twice a day made the past my here, now, and future. 
Rita’s shattered pieces mirrored my vulnerability. I didn’t see 
her putting the pieces back together, very big and very fat 
pieces it turned out. I had made Rita into a fiction, a story fit- 
ting what I wanted: an end to pain, an end to being alone, an 
end I wouldn't find in an old photo. 

“IT came here to see Bob,’ I said, “to ask him about you.” 


“Cup of coffee?” Bob asked. 0 
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Tranquility Base Here 


NEIL ARMSTRONG HAS RETURNED TO 
the moon. 

Forty-three years and one day after 
Neil Armstrong took step by care- 
ful step down the ladder of the lunar 
lander, reached the bottom rung, 
dropped onto the landing pad, lifted his 
foot, placed it onto the lunar soil, and 
announced that this was only one small 
step for him, I am watching his feet 
carefully, actually both of his feet, since 
I am not sure which foot it was that 
took our first step onto the moon. 

I am watching his feet as he walks 
down the carpet. His feet appear to 
be ordinary feet, not heroic bronze- 
statue feet, not science-fiction antigrav- 
ity aerodynamic feet, not noticeably 
athletic feet. They appear to work just 
like everyone's feet: one step at a time, 
performing a mixture of momentum 
and balance and steering. His shoes 
are ordinary shoes. He leaves no iconic 
footprints. 

Half a century ago, Neil Armstrong 
and the other Apollo astronauts went 
walking near here to learn how to walk 
on the moon. Here they explored how 
to explore the moon—they did their ge- 
ology training. In the early 1960s many 
basic questions about the moon were 
wide open. How had the moon formed? 
What was it made of? Were the lunar 
craters created by volcanic eruptions or 
meteorite impacts? What process had 
created those large, smooth, dark basins 
such as the Sea of Tranquility? To deal 
with all the unknowns and possibilities 
they might encounter on the moon, the 
astronauts needed hands-on and feet- 
on training in a variety of geological 
landscapes. To find all of those land- 
scapes in one place, they came here to 
northern Arizona. 

The first draw was Meteor Crater, the 
best-preserved major meteorite impact 
crater on Earth and the perfect model 
for the craters the astronauts would 
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find on the moon. Meteor Crater is 570 
feet deep, which could easily swal- 

low the 360-foot-tall Saturn V rocket 
that boosted astronauts to the moon. 
Gouged out 50,000 years ago, its dry 
environment hadn't eroded it seriously, 
so its features were still sharp. Geologist 
Eugene Shoemaker led the astronauts 
on hikes along the crater rim and to the 
bottom, showing them its large-scale 
features and its mineralogical details. 
Only a few years previously, Shoemaker 
had proven that Meteor Crater re- 

ally was a meteorite impact crater and 
not the result of a volcanic explosion. 
Shoemaker was also convinced that 

the craters on the moon were impact 
craters, but many other geologists held 
that they were volcanic craters. This 
question wouldn't be decided until 
astronauts brought home rocks from 
lunar craters. 

‘The astronauts also needed to un- 
derstand volcanic landscapes. Whether 
or not the lunar craters were volcanic, 
other lunar features gave plenty of signs 
of being volcanic. The mares, the dark 
basins that included the Sea of Tran- 
quility—the first Apollo landing site— 
were best explained as ancient, huge 
lakes of lava that had hardened into 
smooth surfaces. 

Just west of Meteor Crater was a 
fifty-mile-long volcanic range that 
included 600 volcanoes, all extinct, 
though the most recent eruption had 
been only 900 years ago. This volcanic 
range included a variety of volcanoes, 
from a 12,600-foot stratovolcano—the 
same type as Mt. Fuji and Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro—to numerous small cinder cones. 
It included many types of lava and lava 
flows. Here the astronauts studied some 
of the landforms and rocks they might 
find on the moon. 

The best training ground was an 
artificial moonscape created in a field of 
volcanic cinders (gravel-sized nuggets 


of lava), cinders thrown out by Sunset 
Crater, the volcano that erupted 900 
years ago. NASA geologists selected a 
photograph of one patch of the lunar 
surface that held dozens of craters of 
various sizes and depths. They drilled 
dozens of holes into the cinder field, 
packed them with various amounts of 
explosives, and exploded the cinders 
upward and outward, leaving a crater 
field that matched the photograph. 

The geologists built a mock-up of the 
lunar lander, from which the astronauts 
practiced climbing down. Neil Arm- 
strong’s one small step onto the moon 
was practiced here. Wearing moonsuits 
and life-support backpacks, and carry- 
ing the geology tools they would take 
to the moon, the astronauts practiced 
picking up rocks, drilling holes into the 
ground, and walking in and out of cra- 
ters. With a version of the lunar rover 
that would be used on later Apollo mis- 
sions, the astronauts practiced driving 
on the moon, steering around craters or 
going through them. On the day Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin walked 
on the moon, CBS News had used this 
moonscape to broadcast a simulated 
moonwalk. 


I LOOK aT NEIL ARMSTRONG’S HANDS. 
These were the hands that had steered 
Eagle toward the surface, over the cra- 
ters and the boulders, taking command 
when the computer was steering Eagle 
toward a crater ringed with rubble. 
These were the hands that gripped the 
ladder to the moon, picked up moon 
rocks, and took the photographs that 
became world icons. I look at these 
hands, and I see rather ordinary hands. 
Perhaps those iconic photos of the 
superhero costumed in brightness and 
helmet and gloves have left me sur- 
prised to see a secret identity that is not 
even Clark Kent but simply an ordi- 
nary human body. I watch Armstrong’s 
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hands working, the knuckles bending, 
the fingers folding, the wrist twisting, a 
hand rising into the air. The hand that 
gripped moon tools now grips a fork, 
excavating his dinner, lifting his food 
to his mouth. The mouth that had said 
“That's one small step ...” opens and 
takes one small bite and chews and 
smiles. 

The astronauts also trained at the 
Grand Canyon, the world’s best display 
of geological strata. No one was expect- 
ing to find the canyon’s sedimentary 
rocks—ocean-deposited and fossil- 
rich—on the moon, but the canyon 
still offered a dramatic classroom for 
learning basic geological principles. 
The astronauts made a two-day hike to 
the canyon bottom and back out again. 
They were accompanied by geologists 
who showed them the basic types of 
rocks, the laws of stratigraphy (older 
rocks are beneath younger rocks), and 
how faulting and erosion could remove 
and distort the original strata. The geol- 
ogists taught the astronauts how to read 
geological maps, how to match aerial 
photographs with the landscape in front 
of them, and how to recognize and 
describe distant features. The geologists 
had selected the Grand Canyon hike as 
the first event in the astronaut’s geology 
training in hope that it would inspire 
them with the grandeur and power of 
geological forces and convince them 
that geology could be an adventure 
worthy of macho pilots. At first many of 
the astronauts had been openly hostile 
to the prospect of studying geology, for 
it was too nerdy and they were seriously 
preoccupied with learning how to fly 
new, complicated, dangerous spacecraft. 
The Grand Canyon hike did indeed 
succeed in knocking the right-stuffiness 
out of the astronauts and getting them 
hooked on geology. 

Neil Armstrong was one of the few 
Apollo astronauts who had hiked into 
the Grand Canyon before. In 1952, he 
and his brother Dean had taken a long 
road trip through the American West, 
visiting ten national parks, camping 
most of the way. At the Grand Canyon 
they hiked to the bottom and camped 
overnight. Armstrong was impressed 
by the canyon’s geology. A decade later 
the NASA geologist-trainers noticed 
that Armstrong was more motivated 
than most of the astronauts; on the 
moon Armstrong proved to be a keen 
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observer, which validated the idea that 
astronauts could be trained to be skilled 
geologists. 

Shortly after stepping onto the moon, 
Armstrong had described the scene: “It 
has a stark beauty all its own. It’s like 
much of the high desert of the United 
States. It’s different, but it’s very pretty 
out here.” Armstrong was probably 
comparing the moon with the land- 
scapes and moonscapes he had seen in 
northern Arizona. 

The astronauts also made use of 
Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, where 
they looked through a major telescope 
at the moon. Founded in the 1890s to 
study Mars, and proud of its discovery 
of Pluto in 1930, Lowell Observatory 
had continued studying the planets and 
moons through the decades when al- 
most all other astronomers were study- 
ing the stars, the galaxies, and cosmol- 
ogy. This made Lowell Observatory a 


_ backwater in the world of astronomy— 


until Sputnik in 1957, when suddenly 
America needed to know everything 
about the planets and moons. 

Cartographers at Lowell Observa- 
tory drew the lunar-surface relief maps 
that the astronauts used in lunar orbit 
to recognize landmarks below, includ- 
ing their landing sites, and the maps 
they used to find their way on the lunar 
surface. On Apollo 17 the astronauts 
accidentally broke a fender off their 
lunar rover, and the wheel was spraying 
dust all over them—dangerous, for their 
moon suits needed to be white, not 
dust-black, to fend off the 243-degree 
heat. Using duct tape, the astronauts 
turned one of the laminated Lowell 
maps into a replacement fender. 

Today the Lowell museum displays a 
guest book signed on January 16, 1963, 
by many Apollo astronauts, including 
Neil Armstrong. 

It was for the sake of Lowell Observa- 
tory that Armstrong returned to Flag- 
staff. He is dedicating a new telescope 
that would put Lowell Observatory 
back on the cutting edge of astronomy. 
He is talking about the importance 
of exploring the universe, whether by 
spacecraft or by telescope. 

I watch the one-small-step mouth 
making words, some of them the same 
words I'd heard him speak from across a 
quarter of a million miles of space. His 
voice is recognizably the same, soft and 
modest, though at age eighty-one he is 
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more than twice as old as he was then. 
He has the same smile that made going 
to the moon appear to be a happy, boy- 
ish adventure. I see the persistence of 
the human face and voice and personal- 
ity through a lifetime. 


AND YET, I KNOW THAT THIS IS NOT 
the same Neil Armstrong who walked 
on the moon. Few of the atoms of this 
Neil Armstrong walked on the moon. 
Almost all of the atoms that made up 
the Neil Armstrong of 1969 cycled 

out of this body long ago. Every year, 
ninety-eight percent of the atoms in the 
human body are replaced. Two-thirds 
of the substance of the human body 

is water, and almost all of the water in 

a body is replaced every two weeks. 
Heavier atoms like carbon, which make 
up the structure of cells, persist a lot 
longer than water, but not nearly as 
long as the cells themselves. Many gen- 
erations of atoms succeed one another 
at keeping a cell intact and functioning. 
The atoms that make up heart cells are 
replaced every six months, but the heart 
cells themselves are replaced at a rate of 
about one percent per year. About half 
of Neil Armstrong’s heart cells are the 
same cells that powered his moonwalk, 
but most of the atoms that did the work 
had disappeared by the end of 1969. 
The atoms that make up the human skin 
are replaced every four weeks, so some 
of the skin that walked on the moon 
disappeared before Armstrong even got 
back to Earth. 

Of course, these atoms didn’t disap- 
pear, they only left Armstrong’s body 
for further adventures. They flowed 
back into the great cycles from which 
they had come. They flowed back into 
rivers and lakes and the sea. They 
flowed back into the wind and the rain 
and the rainbows. They flowed back 
into mountains and canyons and volca- 
nic fields. They flowed up into trees and 
flowers. They flowed into the cells of 
fish, the hearts of butterflies, the skin of 
zebras, the wings of eagles. 

They are still out there, somewhere. 
The atoms that walked on the moon. 
Now they are walking on African 
savannas, on polar ice packs, on desert 
cliffs. Now they are eagles gliding onto 
a tree branch and thinking “the eagle 
has landed.” They are bear cubs climb- 
ing down a tree and taking one small 
step onto the forest floor. They are 
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kangaroos taking giant leaps. They are 
roadrunners printing footprints into 
the desert dust. They are peacocks rais- 
ing their flags of pride. They are badgers 
digging into the ground. Now the atoms 
that had proclaimed human progress 


Solid matter is merely a 
ghost; it is the pattern 
that is alive; it is the 
pattern that is the “I.” 


are making birdsongs that proclaim the 
journey of the silent, formless earth into 
the patterns of life. 

It was the patterns that persisted. 

It was the pattern of Neil Armstrong 
that persisted and inducted new atoms 
into itself. At dinner I watched the old 
pattern absorbing new atoms. Already 
some of the water Armstrong had 
absorbed was plumping his cells and 
supporting his metabolism and carry- 
ing his oxygen; already it had assumed 
its new identity as Neil Armstrong. A 
body full of atoms that had never been 
to the moon was speaking about being 
the first human body on the moon. He 
was being taken quite seriously by his 
listeners. Many of them imagined that 
they had watched Armstrong’s walk on 
television, when in fact all the atoms 
that watched the moonwalk cycled out 
of these bodies long ago. 

It is the patterns that persist. It is the 
patterns that are recognized as the true 
identity of human beings. Solid matter 
is merely a ghost; it is the pattern that 
is alive; it is the pattern that is the “I” It 
is the shape of a face, the color of eyes, 
the sound of a voice, and most of all the 
recognition in memory. A living body 
is a vast memory of shapes, the ancient 
shapes of DNA and cells and bones, and 
the unique shapes of one body. Some of 
those memories hold the places and be- 
ings and events a body has experienced. 

The atoms inducted into Neil Arm- 
strong are given careful training in stor- 
ing his memories. They are locked into 
complicated molecules and neurons, and 
tuned to precise energies. They grasp the 
torch of images of the moon: the grey- 
ness of the dust, the shapes of craters and 
boulders, the feel of that first footstep, 
the stark beauty of it all. They become 
convinced that they were really there. 


In introducing Neil Armstrong, the 
master of ceremonies asks for a show 
of hands of everyone who remembers 
the first moonwalk. A good portion of 
the audience raises their hands. Neil 
Armstrong raises his hand. 

Forty-two years ago, on the first 
anniversary of the Apollo 11 lunar 
landing, “I” had seen Neil Armstrong 
and his crewmates Buzz Aldrin and 
Michael Collins. The “I” here was a 
much younger version of my pattern, 
which imprinted memories strong 
enough to be passed down to “me” 
today. The Apollo command module 
Columbia was touring all fifty states 
and it happened to be in my state on 
the first anniversary of the landing. The 
astronauts hadn't seen Columbia since 
they had climbed out of it; they decided 
to reunite with it to mark the anniver- 
sary. They flew into my hometown. The 
astronauts still retained some of the 
atoms that had been to the moon, that 
had imprinted footsteps and memories. 
When the astronauts spoke of their 
journey, it was the real atom-nauts 
speaking. Yet even then, most of the 
atoms that walked on the moon already 
jumped ship. 

They are still out there, oblivious. 
Atoms that felt the moon with the 
intensity of human consciousness are 
now bobbing on the ocean, faintly 
sparkling with moonlight. Atoms that 
had been part of Neil Armstrong’s eye 
now belong to the eye of an owl and 
are looking at the moon without any 
recognition. Atoms that fused strong 
memories of lunar beauty have forgot- 
ten everything. 

It was the patterns that persisted. 
Skin might wrinkle, bodies might lose 
strength, and memories might fade, 
but the patterns worked hard to persist. 
Bodies might die, but the patterns 
passed themselves onward into new 
bodies. The patterns focused much of 
their energy into passing themselves 
onward. Species of patterns persisted 
for thousands of generations, millions 
of generations, millions of years. The 
patterns changed slowly from one shape 
into another, unfolding new layers, 
new limbs, new abilities. The patterns 
changed shape until they no longer rec- 
ognized themselves. Yet they remained 
the same fundamental pattern, the 
same cells within all their millions of 
combined shapes, the same wellspring 
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drawing order out of chaos, the same 
life. Life had drawn an entire planet 
out of chaos and into patterns. Life had 
filled the seas and the land and the sky 
with patterns. And finally, life tossed a 
few of its patterns through the atmo- 
sphere and into space and to the moon. 

The moon remained chaos. Its only 
pattern was wreckage. Every mile was 
saturated with wounds that had never 
healed, with craters and rubble and 
dust. Its lava seas hadn't flowed or 
rippled for billions of years. 

The day after Armstrong’s talk, I went 
out to the volcanic cinder moonscape * 
where the astronauts had trained. 
About two dozen craters remained, but 
they were badly eroded, for the cinder 
field had been turned into a playground 
for all-terrain vehicles. From the edge 
of the cinder field, I walked half a mile 
to where the craters started. I could see 
them from a distance, not just from 
their holes but from their darker color; 
the explosions had excavated darker 
material from underground. I walked 
from crater to crater. I walked into cra- 
ters. One of them was still deep enough 
that I was looking up at the rim. 

I was crunching and kicking the 
cinders that taught Neil Armstrong 
how to walk on the moon and how to 
grasp moon rocks both physically and 
intellectually. If only I could read the 
code, I would see how these cinders 
had been permanently rearranged by 
Armstrong’s footsteps. The same force 
that acted here left impressions on the 
moon that will last a million years. 
Perhaps it was this flat plain of cinders 
and the odd-colored volcanoes around 
it that imprinted within Buzz Aldrin the 
feeling of “magnificent desolation” that 
he applied to the moon. The energy that 
welled up here from deep within Earth 
had traveled much farther than that of 
other volcanoes. 

I was walking on the moon. I lifted 
my foot and set it down on the pri- 
mordial lava. That’s one small step .. . I 
looked at the imprint I left. On Earth, it 
was so common. On the moon, it was 
an outrageous wonder. 

The moon was walking on Earth. Hu- 
mans transported this small patch of the 
moon onto Earth. This was the moon 
that watches over us in the night. Per- 
haps this was a cell from the eye of the 
Man on the Moon or the Rabbit on the 
Moon. Now the moon was looking at 
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Earth close up. It saw the clouds brew- 
ing toward rain. It saw the ponderosa 
pines on the fringe of the moonscape, 
as tall as rockets, aiming toward a long 
future for the ponderosa pattern. It saw 
a human body standing amid its craters, 
form amid formlessness, connection 
amid incoherence, activity amid inert- 
ness, memory amid forgetting. It felt 
me taking one small step and showing 
the moon what had been happening on 
Earth for four billion years while the 
moon had been lying dead. 

At Meteor Crater, the moon was 
staring upward like a giant empty 
skull eye socket. Here space itself had 
transported a small patch of cosmic 
chaos onto Earth. The moon’s eye gazed 
at the humans standing on its rim and 
looking into it. The human eyes were 
full of form and energy. They were 
full of patterns seeking outside pat- 
terns. They were full of wonder seeking 
understanding. They were full of Earth 
seeking the cosmos that gave their lives 
the largest patterns. The human eyes 
looked at the bottom of the crater and 
saw an Apollo astronaut standing there, 
a wooden cutout of an astronaut in a 
moonsuit, a reminder that the astro- 
nauts had trained here. Trained to look 
into a moon crater and see one circle of 
the cycles of the cosmos. 

On the moon, the astronauts did 
succeed in finding decisive evidence 
about the moon’s origins. Before 
the moon landings there were three 
theories about the moon's origins: the 
moon was flung out of Earth when 
Earth was still new and molten; or the 
moon formed elsewhere in the solar 
system and was passing close to Earth 
and was captured by Earth's gravity; or 
the moon congealed alongside Earth 
from the same gas cloud. Each of these 
theories had problems. After scientists 
analyzed the moon rocks, the problems 
got worse. Yet the evidence fit well into 
a new theory. When the solar system 
was new and unstable, a Mars-sized 
object crossed Earth’s path and collided 
with it. Earth was nearly its present 
size, and had a solid, rocky crust. The 
collision tore the impactor apart, and 
tore a massive, hot wound into Earth. 
The debris from the explosion flew into 
space. Much of the debris rained back 
onto Earth, but some of it went into 
orbit about Earth, a dense, hot swarm. 
From this swarm, a mixture of material 
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from the impactor and Earth, the moon 
formed. 

Some of the material of the moon 
had been part of Earth for tens of mil- 
lions of years before it was ejected. This 
moon material should have remained 
part of Earth. It should have joined in 
all of Earth’s geological and biological 
adventures. It should have formed tec- 
tonic plates and volcanoes and moun- 
tains and oceans. It should have become 
cells and fish and trees and birds. It 
should have become an eagle calling 
out as it landed in a tree beside a field of 
volcanic cinders. 

Instead, it became gray boulders ly- 
ing motionless and silent for billions of 
years. It became a sea of lava and then 
the Sea of Tranquility. It became craters 
staring blindly at the living planet it 
should have been. It became lunar dust 
waiting for a foot to print the news it 
had missed. 

And then there was material that was 
part of the impactor and that easily 
could have become part of the moon, 
but instead it joined Earth. Would- 
be moon rocks became Earth rocks 
recording in the Grand Canyon their 
long and elaborate transformations. 
Would-be moon dust became green 
leaves that absorbed the light with far 
more skill and purpose. Would-be 
moon craters became eyes that gazed 
up at the moon and felt the moon’s 
beauty and mystery. 

I felt the would-be moon within 
myself, walking upon the cinder field. I 
felt the impactor within myself, mak- 
ing little impacts. I felt the would-be 
formlessness loaded with form, form 
within form within form, pulsing with 
oxygen and heartbeats and electricity 
and consciousness. I felt the would-be 
moon feeling wonder about the moon. 
I saw the dead formlessness that Earth 
easily might have remained. 


My THOUGHTS RETURNED TO NEIL 
Armstrong. Toward the end of his half- 
hour talk he had presented a new video 
showing his view of the lunar surface as 
Eagle approached it. The four-minute 
video, shown on a giant screen, had 
been derived from images taken by the 
Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter (LRO), 
which in 2008 began circling the moon 
and taking the best-yet images of it. 
Because Eagle’s path had been east-west 
and approaching the surface, and the 


LRO’s path was north-south and steady, 
it had taken some ingenious computer 
work to translate LRO’s images into 

a re-creation of Eagle’s view. Clearly, 
Armstrong was impressed. Shown 
alongside the new video was the origi- 
nal, blurry 16 mm movie taken through 
Eagle’s window, actually Buzz Aldrin’s 
window, not even offering Armstrong’s 
view. The new video offered very sharp 
images and a wider view, the view Arm- 
strong had seen. 

As Armstrong played the video he 
gave us a narration of what hed been 
seeing and thinking. He told us how 
Eagle’s computer was taking Eagle 
toward a crater “the size of Dodger Sta- 
dium, and how he had taken control to 
aim for a smoother spot. He explained 
that the “1202 Alarm” that sounded 
on the original movie was a computer 
overload. At one point he paused the 
video to explain something. He started 
it again, and we saw the landing as only 
Neil Armstrong had ever seen it. We 
cleared the stadium crater and its rubble 
and watched the ground grow closer 
and more detailed. Still lots of smaller 
craters and rubble. Thirty seconds of 
fuel. Eagle was heading toward another 
crater, but Armstrong made it descend 
and hover and waver to the right and 
then the left. We were getting very close. 

Hands that could have been the 
motionless dust of the moon were now 
gesturing in the air, as if Armstrong was 
gripping Eagle’s controls and reenact- 
ing a deeply remembered action. Eyes 
that could have been blindly staring at 
lunar craters were now staring at craters 
that might make the difference between 
life and death, passionately-felt life and 
death. A voice that could have been the 
silence of the moon was now filling the 
air with intricate patterns. 

The living Earth reached out and 
touched the formlessness from which it 
had arisen. 

The audience, riveted and tense, 
sighed with relief. “Tranquility base 
here,’ Armstrong spoke from the origi- 
nal movie. “The Eagle has landed.” 


THIS WOULD BE ARMSTRONG’S FINAL 
public appearance. Two weeks later, he 
required heart surgery. Complications 
developed, and Neil Armstrong died. 
He melted back into the formless 
from which all life flies upward, briefly. 
He returned to the moon. i) 
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JUDITH HARRIS 


My Daughter Turns Sixteen 


Summer fog burns off 
below the haunches of the fig. 


Red ants circle the loam 
in a pot of crown vetch and lady slipper, 


as ivy clings to the yellow bricks 
of a wall that runs along the fence. 


Now I watch you squeeze into a red car, 
jammed with barefoot girls, 
waving me off in your headphones. 


And here, one Campion rosebud resolves 
to open itself on a gray-stubbled branch. 


I have never seen such a branch— 
the flower, like you, so inviting, yet the bark 
untouchable with spiked, toothed needles. 


What a fortress this is. No, I can never touch you 


again, the way I did when you were a child, 
without stabbing your thorns with my hands. 


JOSEPH P. JORDAN 


DAVID O'CONNELL 


The Line 


My nephew, the one-week kindergartener, 
classroom hero for losing the room’s first tooth, 
expert on all things Cretaceous, revisionist lyricist 
of cartoon theme songs, surrealist stand-up comic, 
fraidy cat of even the not-so-scary scary scenes, 
who will not allow the T. rex to pilot the canoe, 
and will correct your pronunciation—not 
ANK-ill-oh, but ank-EYE-low-SORE-us—that nephew, 
my brother writes, hates his new haircut, 

and grumbled to the barber's mirror 

that he didn’t even look like an Owen anymore, 
that he looked like a Bob, 

though hed never met his great-grandfather, 
wouldnt be referring to the sepia portrait 

of that buzz cut Robert, baby of the family, 
shortstop phenom with the accent of a Kennedy, 
who did something hazy in The War, then years 
with the company, laddering middle management 
to a Cape Cod retirement, club membership, 

a hole in one twice, and once, three flounder on the line, 
before sun porch afternoons, the pine tree scent 

of his single gin and tonic, the game on the radio, 
flyswatter at the ready, pomade slicking back 

the last of his steel gray hair. 


Reading James Wright and 
Falling Asleep on a Couch 
in Princeton, New Jersey 


Too soon, too soon. 

The moth, the moon. 

O Minnesota— 

Why is it called punishment 
To be sent to one’s own room? 
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From One Realm to the Next 


Night Garden, by Judith Harris, Tiger Bark 
Press, 2013, 102p, paper $16.95. 


IN HER THIRD BOOK OF POEMS, NIGHT 
Garden, Judith Harris reconfigures a 
world lost through aging, illness, and 
death, exploring mortality through the 
metaphorical garden of the book’ title. 
With her precise observations of the 
natural world and capacity to face pain 
unflinchingly—in powerful elegies to her 
niece, lost to suicide, or her mother, lost 
to Parkinsons—Harris crafts poem after 
poem exposing the depths of loss while 
questioning the very limits of existence. 
What are the roots, and things, that bind 
us to this world, Harris asks, and where do 
we go after leaving these imperfect bod- 
ies? In her fascination with cataloguing 
objects as artifacts of personal history— 
cast-off belongings rusting in a family 
basement, things found in her childhood 
neighborhood, or memorabilia marking 
a scrapbook of her mother’s life—Harris 
underscores the book's project: to recap- 
ture a world faded into memory, with only 
language available to recast lost objects 
and preserve one’ history. 

In Night Garden, Harris creates a world 
that always feels slightly ephemeral, blur- 
ring the actual world of memory with 
some otherworldly space from which the 
speaker addresses the uncertainties of 
mortality and temporality. Throughout, 
the garden provides the gateway from one 
realm to the next, a gesture Harris signals 
from the opening epigraph, “Poem,” a kind 
of primer for the collection. Here, Harris 
describes “a shattered vase /... meticulous- 
ly glued back together, / crack upon crack,’ 
where the speaker becomes the container: 
“a vase in the shape of a woman / with 
lilies pending from her mouth— / pink 
and white petals opening / and withering 
in the same instant.’ The flowers live and 
die in one moment as the poet merges 
material objects with the natural world to 
reconstruct her shattered self. 
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In the title poem, “Night Garden,’ 
Harris further reveals the garden's func- 
tion as a space mirroring the material 
world when she marvels, “Just think, 

/ there are whole gardens / coming 

alive while we sleep.” The final stanza 
only deepens the rich psychoanalytic 
symbolism of a garden bursting to life 
while the subject sleeps: “This world is a 
mirror glass. / How is it we find images 

/ of ourselves in places / we can't bear 

to see?” Not since Louise Gliick’s The 
Wild Iris has a garden motif been used 
so effectively to structure a collection’s 
narrative as Harris's vibrant night garden 
allows her to confront pain and question 
the co-existence of life and death. As the 
speaker breathes in the richness of the 
summer garden—noisy, vibrant, and 
teeming with life—she finds arguably 
the greatest evidence that a world exists 
beyond the material, where grief and loss 
can give over to delight, and words them- 
selves can suddenly brim with Keatsian 
beauty. When Harris first contemplates 
the garden in “Last Poem in May,’ she 
describes it with a certain amount of 
foreboding: 


For each of us, there is a place we dare 
not enter 

lest we trust the other has been there, 
LOO 

the star shaped flowers splay backwards, 

aiming their hoary cacti at the sun. 


‘This is why the dead never come back: 
they want us to believe they are this 


happy. 


Thankfully, Harris does dare enter, in 
search of the lost world of her childhood, 
in search of her dead, and the poems in 
this section prove some of the most exqui- 
site of the collection. From the first lines 
of “Light's Portrait; which opens Part II, 
we know we have entered another realm, 
where creativity is the highest gift of divin- 


ity and light grants the highest order of 
perception: 


Wake to the first brushstrokes 
of gold on the ends of the spruce— 


as if the hand that held the brush 
was guided there, desiring touch, 

the way light loves the shape of a leaf, 
fluttering, or duly supine, 


the way, this one, or that one 
wear green, or ivory black, 


as if the hand that held that brush 
and palette preferred to stay invisible 


As Mark Doty has said of light in his 
meditation on objects, Still Life with Oys- 
ters and Lemon (2001), “This is the realm 
of the ordinary sublime: the extraordi- 
nary, daily behavior of light” In Night 
Garden, Harris responds to light as a still 
life painter, presenting a series of poems 
that examine the fullness of light’s body, 
its own pain and mortality, as well as its 
capacity to sustain life. There is deep joy 
in these poems, even as Harris questions 
the evasions of God. As she asks in “How 
Quiet?’ 


... What kind of God 

keeps himself secret 

so that to find him out 

we have to seek, as children do 
for something like the beetle 
scuttling between grass, 
hidden in plain sight. 


When Harris celebrates how light can 
“find / just the right object / to illuminate, 
and recast / into gold, not wholes / but 
parts,” as she describes in “Light in a Quiet 
Grove,’ we recognize this same effort in her 
illuminations as she directs her invisible 
palette to catch the world in its majestic 
hue, just as light “sparkles / before dimming 
off, / as if the world / never happened” 
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The third section leaves the garden, 
with the speaker returning to face the very 
sources of her mourning. While Part II 
offers some of the most linguistically stun- 
ning poems in the collection, the poems 
of Part III prove the most emotionally- 
wrenching. These are what Harris in her 
epilogue “Poem” would classify as “the 
hard part— / patience for the intolerable” 
as the poet faces directly those bodies that 
have been left diseased, traumatized, and 
decayed, and confronts the death of her 
mother. Death proves inevitable, and we 
are reminded that one cannot reach the ~ 
next world without first leaving this one. 
Harris bravely exposes her own experi- 
ences with cancer in “Cancer Clinic with 
Wax Roses” and “Regress,’ yet this is not a 
typical survival narrative. Rather than tes- 
tifying that one can face death and live to 
tell the tale, Harris instead recognizes that 
we must feel pain and acknowledge its toll 
on our psyche, for this may be the most 
collective experience binding humanity. 
Too many narratives limit our under- 
standing of pain by simply telling us not 
to dwell there, but for Harris pain remains 
the other side of light: it is an inevitable 
mode through which we all experience 
the world; to deny it would be to deny the 
deepest recesses of our own histories. As 
Harris writes in “Pain”: 


And I think about those illimitable 
things, nerveless and insentient, 
if there is pain there too, 


such as the sky’s, or the stars —no— 
that couldn't be true, 
they were meant to be beautiful, 


but perhaps they suffer as we do— 
by bearing their bodies 
over and over again. 


Through this acknowledgement of suf- 
fering, Harris enriches our capacity to feel 
more deeply the fullness of lived experience. 

In the final section of the book, Harris 
brings us back to the world the speaker 
inhabits—a space normalized by the duties 
of marriage and motherhood. As the book 
draws to its close, the speaker returns to 
the garden, only now the vibrancy of late 
spring and early summer has settled into 
another temporal space. This garden is 
darker, while the speaker's questions are 
more hesitant and uncertain, her tone 
more weary. As she states in “Evening,” 
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“Tt is time to be tired, now. / It is time to 
be quiet.” The light poems of Part II have 
given way to the darkness of evening, 
and listening has taken prominence over 
speaking. 

The thematic echoes from the first sec- 
tion of the book are so finely-tuned that 
several poems in Part IV can be read as 
responding to earlier poems. The penulti- 
mate poem “Patience” provides a compan- 
ion piece to the poems “Neighborhood” 
and “Basement Window, here recounting 
the objects filling the poet's own crowded 
garage. Even this poem that begins as a list 
of material things “going back, / twenty, 
thirty years” takes a turn into the meta- 
physical as the poet imagines the sun, 
the sky, and the earth “laying down slats 
of rutted pine, / to make of themselves a 
house that will hold / as long as there is 
time.’ This poem underscores the human 
desire to construct a sense of home and to 
set in things proof of our own existence. 
The underside to such desire, however, 
lies in Harris’s poignant recognition that 
language remains her only tool in this 
endeavor—and, perhaps the most lasting. 

In the closing poem, “Imagining My 
Death,’ arguably the darkest of the book, 
we find the poet resigning the very body 
she has catalogued throughout these pag- 
es, submitting to silence and acknowledg- 
ing that even language cannot take her any 
closer to the truth she seeks. She states, “I 
cant remember the sound / of a voice, / or 
the smell of someone’ skin. . . . // [become 
the sky without / a single reflection.” The 
speaker now imagines entering a realm 
where she no longer mirrors this world—a 
realm finally outside of the “Night Garden” 
she has thus far been penetrating. It is 
terrifying to realize that all efforts at fixing 
and preserving a life, of recognizing the 
fullness that deepened a body’s joy and 
pain, will simply dissolve into the universe 
as “prolonged silence.” Reading this poem 
is akin to reading the final poem, “Words,” 
from Sylvia Plath’s Ariel, in which Plath’s 
speaker describes years later encounter- 
ing the “Words dry and riderless / The 
indefatigable hoof-taps’—words now 
removed from their speaker. It is a jolting, 
almost tragic moment of reckoning with 
the depths of loss and the finality of death. 
And yet, Harris's ending, though stark, is 
also emotionally honest and deeply mov- 
ing: each life will dissolve; those cluttered 
things will be dispensed. One day we will 
all know only this silence. i) 





from Hololo 
Mervyn Taylor 


Let’s talk, my friend, 
when the wind comes 
across the mountain 
to touch our faces, and 


flowers in your yard 
rise on their stems 
to salute, and the cock 
puffs the feathers 


round his neck, the 
hens walking away 
as if to say not again, 
not today. Let's 


talk about winters 
in far-off lands, irate 
husbands and windows 
we jumped from, 


let’s brew the pack 
and play a game of 
rummy, though 
neither of us is any 
good. 
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TONY MEDINA 


Dame Un Tragito 


para Tato Laviera 


It is clear to see that Jesus was a conguero 
Beating back bango skins 'til his palms bled 
Bloodshot Rorschach red 


No need to put an accent over the e to know 
Who he be—Claro que si 


Pah Pa Pah Pa Cu Cu Cu-Roo 


‘That he sang backup Boogaloo for Obatala 
Swore by the hypnotic effects of a bolero 


Caught in the throat of a rising sun suddenly 
Sinking—a tecato’s jones coming down 


On 110th Street & Lexington Avenue 
In the crusty eyelash of El Barrio 


That he multiplied wine by sending his little cousin Pipo 
To cop a few bottles from Pepo’s bodega 


Where he kept a muscatel stash just beneath the 
Alabaster statuette of San Lazaro & 


Bustello can urn of Dona Chicha’s ashes 
Atop the register with the taped faded Polaroids 


Of his pregnant Tia in Ponce & his songless Tio 
With the afro the size of Saturn in Sing Sing 
Inked up from head to toe 


It's plain to see that Jesus spoke in 4-4 time 
& guaguancO 


That he tapped his dusty rusty patent leather 


Zapatos to a rhythm only the children 
Of Africans & Indians understand 
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Bailando con Yemaya Buscando la claridad 
Singing: El agua limpia todo 


O was he born in a manger or Morrisania Hospital 
The critics will ask their silly questions like social 


Workers dumb to the reality of the times 
But Jesus will pay them no mind 


Nor will he adhere to the census takers 
Giving the side-eye to tax collectors 


The only numbers he cares about come out 
In New York or Brooklyn 


So he could buy his baby a new pair of shoes 
So he could walk on water—dried puddles of old wino piss 


Or tap his toes trying to mimic the sound of dominoes 
Click or ring fingers slapping against the stiff neck 


Of beer bottle to once sun-baked viejitos in guayabera 
Shirts & Panama hats, shouting—j; MANTECA! 


Con cerveza breath working his arms & legs 
Into a sweat-drenched rum-stench rumba 


Furious frenzy as if despojando 


Saying to no one & everyone in particular 
What he begins to hear reverberating 


Break dancing bomba planting 
Plena in his inner ear— 


jFijate! 
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‘The Girls in the Chartreuse Jackets by 
Maria Mazziotti Gillan, Cat in the Sun 
Books, 2014, 74 p, paper $18.00 « The 
first thing you notice about Maria Mazzi- 
otti Gillan’s most recent collection is its 
unconventional 8 % x 11” format. These 
larger than usual dimensions allow the 
poems to breathe visually on the page, 
but they also provide ample space to 
display 21 of Gillan’s own mixed media _, 
paintings, mostly portraits of women and 
girls reminiscent (to my untrained eye) 
of Modigliani. These are not paintings 
that were fussed over. Rather, like Gillan’s 
poetry, their virtue lies in their willing- 
ness to quickly and strikingly reveal a 
moment of everyday emotional vulner- 
ability. Like the paintings, the poems are 
populated by women. As Jan Beatty says 
in her introduction to the book, Gillan’s 
is a “woman-to-woman voice” that gives 
shape to “the fierce womanhood .. . 

that lives in these poems.” But girlhood 

is equally important to this collection, 
namely Gillan’s own girlhood growing up 
in the 17th Street tenement in Paterson, 
New Jersey, a location she returns to 
again and again as she tries to make sense 
of her past. Memory acts as a source of 
comfort here, as in the poem addressed 
to the poet’s dead mother, “How the Dead 
Return”: “I swear I can close my eyes 

and conjure you up,’ she says, “and for a 
moment, it’s your arms I feel around me, / 
your hands in my hair.’ In another poem, 
this poetics of memory is stated more 
explicitly: “Our poems can bridge / the 
rushing water of memory, give us a way 
to see / the terrible moments that stick up 
out of the past / like jagged rocks.” Gillan’s 
belief that emotionally honest poems can 
save us is a refreshing antidote to irony 
and cynicism in poetry, which sometimes 
seem, as she says in “Cheap Shoes,” “like 
so much that is all surface and shine / but 
never lasts.’ 


Reckless Lovely by Martha Silano, Sat- 
urnalia Books, 2014, 80 p, paper $15.00 

« I never pass up an opportunity to tell 
people to read Martha Silano’s smart, 
funny, lyrically daring poetry. Her latest 
collection revels in the intellectual and 
musical pleasures of linguistic play. “Sum- 
mons and Petition for Name Change,’ an 
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abecedarian that lists a series of invented 


euphemisms for the vagina, is humorous 
without being merely jokey: “Laniferous 
lability. Hello Kitty lunch box. Lettuce 
cup asunder. / Mythic mouth. Mama’s 
milk pan melts Emanuel. Maenadic 
moon.” The same serial rhythm and wild 
playfulness inform her poem “Ode to 
Frida Kahlo’s Eyebrows,’ winner of the 
NAR’s 2014 James Hearst Poetry Prize: 
“Brow most buxom. Ferret brow. / Brow 
channeling Hieronymus Boschian she- 
nanigans. / Brow championing Ducham- 
pian high jinx.’ Silano may be attracted 

to the poetic possibilities of shenanigans 
and high jinx, but her mischief always has 
a keen critical edge. “The Untied States 

of America, for instance, addresses the 
country a la Ginsberg: “America, brave as 
a cracker jack. America, we will always 
pay more / for a view and take out. Amer- 
ica, Lunestra-ed. Sonata-fied, all fired up 
/ with popping The American Dream 
balloon,’ The final lines express a half- 
affectionate frustration with the United 
States, reminding us that our political 
arrangements are always provisional: 
“America, you stupid, / reckless lovely, 
rest in peace, thirty-four stems For a Lim- 
ited Time Only,’ The cosmological turn 


in Silanos poetry also puts the concerns 
of the human world into perspective. 
The vastness of the universe demands a 
consideration of our relative importance, 
as when “Pale Blue Dot” presents the 
“two-pixel speck” of earth viewed from 
four billion miles away. This image leads 
Silano to think about “the plastic bags, 
duct tape, juice packs, / sweat pants that 
lodge in the stomachs of whales,” an 
ecological critique we're left to consider 
for ourselves. 


The Girlhood Book of Prairie Myths by 
Sandy Longhorn, Jacar Press, 2013, 70 p, 
paper $13.95 « “Disclaimer,” the open- 
ing poem in Sandy Longhorn’s second 
collection of poetry, announces that this 
book will have a life of its own. Despite 
the poet's intentions, “a bird flits into the 
scene, a bunting or an oriole, something 
flashy she can’t quite decide.” Like good 
fiction, the characters in these poems 
feel alive and real even if they are cast 

in a world tinged in the mythic tones of 
the fairy tale. These are not the classic 
retellings of Grimms tales, in the tradi- 
tion of Anne Sexton's Transformations. 
Rather, this book is “born of the river 
and the black dirt,” rooted in a Midwest 
landscape, written in the language of the 
prairie, “the raking teeth of the wind / 
scraping the tall grass into song.” Indeed, 
Longhorn seems preoccupied with 
listening and responding to both “the 
language of the wind” and the interior 
“syllables for lust and loss” as she tries 

to find words that can render the world. 
The mythical girl who lives in this book 
“could sing // the songs that made her 
throat ache with wanting, / her lips and 
tongue loosened and undone.” As in 
many fairy tales, these poems are rites of 
passage, a girl coming of age and coming 
to terms with the new unfamiliar world 
of adulthood. “Cautionary Tale for Girls 
Caught Up in the Machinery” ends 

with a lovely but grim fairy tale-esque 
disappearance as a girl standing next 

to a tractor “felt her sleeve / brush the 
humming belt. In the span of one quick 
breath, / she was pulled into the belly of 
that greasy beast.” Longhorn will pull 
you, too, into this beautifully strange and 
slightly dangerous fairy tale world. O 
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Teddy Bear (2012), Film Movement, 
2012, 96 mins, $24.95 « Marty meets 
Pumping Iron in this poignant Danish 
film about love and the lost. Thirty- 
eight-old Dennis (Kim Kold in a 
restrained, sparkling performance) is 

a painfully shy, repressed bodybuilder 
who lives with his controlling mother. 
Dennis has never had a girlfriend. On 
the advice of a libertine uncle, Dennis 
travels to Thailand where, according 

to the uncle, women are much more 
“open.” Through his uncle’s connec- 
tions, Dennis is introduced to a queue 
of prostitutes in Pattaya. They are 
intrusive, loud, and keep conversations 
on surfaces: his muscles. Disillusioned, 
Dennis stumbles into a local gym and 
there meets a companionate woman, Toi 
(newcomer Lamaiporn Hougaard). But 
can their relationship survive the casti- 
gating gaze of Mom? Heartfelt and quiet, 
Mads Matthiesen’s film resonates with a 
deep understanding of how even within 
a loving relationship loneliness can not 
only coexist but be strangely embraced. 
Extraordinary. 


Locke (2013), Lionsgate, 2014, 84 mins, 
$19.98 « This daring indie, character 
study takes place in just one setting: 

the interior of Ivan Locke’s BMW as he 
deals, mostly via car phone, with four 
central issues: his work as engineer/fore- 
man for a major construction project 
that at the last moment he’s delegating 
to others, including making sure all 
machines are tested and road closures 
confirmed; his wife and children whom 
he’s having to inform of an affair and 
why he can’t come home to watch the 
football match; the woman, whom he 
barely knows, who is about to bear him 
a child and is having a complicated 
delivery as he rushes to the hospital; and 
finally, his abusive father, whom in a se- 
ries of strange monologues Locke tosses 
sharp barbs toward, vowing that they 
are not at all alike. As the ride stretches 
on, the stakes in all four landscapes heat 
up. Hardy, with his measured Welsh ac- 
cent, is calm and surprisingly composed 
as Locke. His performance permeates 
warmth and strength, arrogance and 
sadness. A real curio. 
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The Wonder Years: Season One (1988), 
StarVista, 2014, 132 mins, $24.95 « This 
groundbreaking series, about coming of 
age in the 1960s and early 70s, explores a 
host of issues: the Vietnam war and the 


counterculture backlash; adolescence 
and questions of young love; fathers and 
sons; sex education and the role of the 
public schools in teaching it; Moms and 
their place in the pre-feminist fabric of 
America; and finally life in the suburbs 
with its stunted streets and small trees. 
Fred Savage as Kevin is a wonder to 
behold. His facial expressions—a raised 
eyebrow, a slight smile—are nuanced, 
and his performances across these six 
episodes are natural and genuine. Alley 
Mills, as his mother, resonates as a wom- 
an who puts family first and constantly 
tries to keep the harmony. My only 
complaint is Daniel Stern’s voiceovers. 
Yes, his ironic, comical tone contains 
remarkable moments of excruciating 
hindsight, but they too often undercut 
subtext and immediacy, the high stakes 
that young Kevin is confronting, for 
reassuring commentary that fills up un- 
certainties with knowing, telling truths. 


High School Confidential! (1958), Olive 
Films, 2014, 86 mins, $24.95 « Russ Tam- 
blyn is perhaps the coolest narc going, 
Daddy-O, in Jack Arnold's pulsing JD 
classic. As Tony Baker (aka undercover ~ 
agent Mike Wilson), Tamblyn walks 

with enough swagger and loose-limbed 
panache to challenge the cooldom of one 
James Dean as he infiltrates the Wheeler- 
Dealers and uncovers a drug ring in a 
local high school. “I want to score like 
the Yanks,” he says, while searching for 
his connection. Tamblyn’s smart-ass zip 
and ennui of zingers belies a genuinely 
caring cat who worries about the kids in 
the school, in particular one girl hooked 
on weed, and another lost on “H.” Okay, 
okay, the hep beat posturing is dated: a 
poetry session with a chick rambling on 
about life being a “king-sized drag” is 
painful to behold. And a road race, fea- 
turing Tamblyn in a blocky ’58 Imperial 
Crown convertible is, well, just ludicrous. 
And I’m not even going to mention the 
low-fi performance of Mamie Van Doren 
(oy vey, I just did). But the film has The 
Killer, Jerry Lee, rocking the title track on 
the back of a truck, and that sets the stage 
for all the energy and throbbing mess that 
follows. Deliciously trashy. 


Love Streams (1984), Criterion, 2014, 

141 mins, $39.95 e John Cassavetes’s last 
great masterpiece is, in a way, a collec- 
tion of the writer/director’s greatest hits. 
Novelist Robert Harmon is Cassavetes’s 
Gus from Husbands all grown up. Self- 
absorbed and now nearing sixty, he’s 

no longer an active seeker of experi- 
ences, but hollowed out and completely 
lost. Gena Rowlands, as his sister Sarah 
Lawson, exhibits the same wacky mood 
swings and jazz-like shifts in tone she ex- 
hibited in A Woman Under the Influence 
and Minnie and Moskowitz. The poolside 
scene with her daughter and ex-husband, 
where with a bevy of cheap novelty store 
gags she tries to get them to laugh, is 
poignantly painful. And when she brings 
a Salsa collection of animals to Robert's 
home, converting it into Noah’s ark, it is 
pure inspired chaos. Sara wants him to 
feel something. Rowlands, as always, is 

a delight, her phrasing a beat ahead or 
behind the melody of words. 0 
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MicuakL BazzetT’s first full-length 

collection, You Must Remember This 

(Milkweed Editions), was the winner 
of the Lindquist & Vennum Prize for 
Poetry. 


KEVIN Boyte’s book, A Home for 
Wayward Girls, won the New Issues 
Poetry Prize. Kevin teaches writing and 
literature at Elon University in North 
Carolina. 


BRIANNE BurRNELL is a freelance digital 
illustrator working and playing in To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


LAURA BYLENOK’s poetry appears in 
journals such as Subtropics, Pleiades, 
Guernica, and elsewhere, and her chap- 
book, a/0, is forthcoming from DIA- 
GRAM/New Michigan Press. 


CATHERINE Byun is a freelance illustra- 
tor based in San Francisco. She spends 
her time drawing, watching movies, and 
hiking around California. 


Hye Jin CHUNG is a New York-based 
Korean illustrator. You can find her 
work in various magazines and books, 
including The Oprah Magazine, Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, Bust magazine, and 
Chronicle Books. 


Disa LUBKER CORNISH, PhD, is an 
Assistant Professor in the University of 
Northern Iowa School of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Leisure Services. 
Her work is focused on the health of 
women, children, and adolescents. 


PauL CRENSHAW’ work has appeared 
or is forthcoming in Best American Es- 
says, anthologies by W.W. Norton and 
Houghton Mifflin, Ecotone, Glimmer 
Train, and Brevity, among others. 


Katy D’ANGELO teaches writing at 
Trinity Washington University. She 
has published poems and articles on 
American poetry in Paideuma, The 


Winter 2015 


Contributors 


Paterson Literary Review, and Louisiana 
Literature. 


Jess FINK is the author of the graphic 
novels We Can Fix It, a Time Travel 
Memoir, and Chester 5000 (Top Shelf). 
Her work can also be found online at 
JessFink.com 


REBECCA Foust wrote All That Gor- 
geous Pitiless Song and God, Seed and 
recently received fellowships from The 
Frost Place and The MacDowell Colony. 


STEPHEN GIBSON’s poetry collections 
are Rorschach Art Too (2014 Donald 
Justice Prize, West Chester University), 
Paradise (Arkansas), Frescoes (Lost 
Horse Press), Masaccios Expulsion 
(MARGIE/Intuit House), and Rorschach 
Art (Red Hen). 


JuDITH Harkris is the author of three 
books of poetry: Atonement, The Bad 
Secret, and Night Garden, and a critical 
book, Signifying Pain. She teaches in 
Washington, DC. 


Jo ANN HEyprRon’s stories so far com- 
prise Taking the Helm, a collection she 
fervently hopes will be published soon. 


Midwest transplant freelance art- 

ist JARED ROGNESS, now settled into 
California’ Central Valley, is currently 
working on creator-owned comics and 
editorial art. 


JosEPH P. JORDAN grew up in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, and currently is an English 
professor living in Berkeley, California. 
See: www.josephpjordan.com. 


CuaD Koc recently completed his 
MFA from San Francisco State Uni- 
versity. His first story was published in 
Transfer Magazine. 


Down LaGo lives in a cabin in the forest 
in Flagstaff, Arizona, and has written 
three books about the Grand Canyon. 


Tony Mepina is author of Broke Ba- 
roque, An Onion of Wars, and My Old 
Man Was Always on the Lam, among 
others. He teaches at Howard Univer- 
sity, and recently received the Langston 
Hughes Society Award from the College 
Language Association and the first Afri- 
can Voices Literary Award. 


DEBRA NystROM’s most recent collec- 
tion of poems is Bad River Road from 
Sarabande Books. She teaches in the 
Creative Writing Program at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Davip O’ConnNELL’ chapbook, A Bet- 
ter Way to Fall, was awarded the 2013 
Philbrick Poetry Award from the Provi- 
dence Athenaeum. 


PauLA Root lives in Chicago with her 
husband and three children. She is 
finishing up her MFA at Northwestern 
University. 


ELLioT SaTsky is a short story writer 
living in Manhattan. Since 2002 Mr. 
Satsky has studied at The Writers Studio 
in Greenwich Village, where he’s now 

a faculty member teaching writing 
workshops. 


FAITH SHEARIN’S most recent book 

is Moving the Piano (SFA University 
Press). Her poems have appeared in The 
Autumn House Anthology of Contempo- 
rary American Poetry and in Garrison 
Keillor’s Good Poems, American Places. 


JULIA SHIPLEY is the author of, most 
recently, a collection of agrarian essays, 
Adam's Mark (Plowboy Press, 2014), 
and a poetry chapbook, First Do No 
Harm (Honeybee Press, 2014). 


Hope WABUKE is the author of the 
forthcoming chapbook movement no. 

1: trains. Her work has also appeared in 
The Rumpus, Salon, Gawker, Ms. online, 
and Los Angeles Magazine. Twitter @ 
HopeWabuke. 
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PAST PERFECT 


From Corsets to Corporate Personhood 


“The Health of American Women” 


There is a popular notion that the ill- 
health of our women is natural—that 
they are the victims of functions whose 
exercise constitutes a sort of invalidism . . 
. Woman in her normal state is a healthy, 
vital being . . . With the removal of the 
corset and the long, heavy skirts, and the 
use of those exercises which a short and 
very loose dress renders easy, a remark- 
able change ensued . . . The corset reduc- 
es the waist from three to fifteen inches, 
and pushes the organs within, downward 
... Then, to end this tragedy with a farce, 
people put on serious faces and wonder 
why women suffer from prolapsus uteri. 
This “high civilization” is curious. 

Dio Lewis 


A girl’s impulses seem to be ever in 
conflict with custom, and if she chance to 
have some perception of first principles, 
she is silenced with the reply that those 
are the customs of society and she must 
submit or be ostracized . . . Statistics show 
that girls taking a college course are 
more healthy than those who lead listless 
lives in society . . . Customs, however 
old and well-established, must yield to 
her best interests—to her health and 
happiness—and not dwarf her to suit the 
demands of popular prejudice. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Let us subject their minds, from the earli- 
est childhood to full womanhood, to a 
systematic course of physical and mental 
exercise; let us store their minds with use- 
ful information; let us disclose to them 
the entrancing interest of nature and 
nature’s laws; and finally, let us open, as 
an end and motive for their efforts, the 
same fields of labor, with the prospects of 
reward, as are now open for men. When 
we have done all this, we shall have 
made a real advance toward securing for 
them the greatest boon in this life—a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. 

James Read Chadwick 


From the North American Review, De- 
cember 1882, Volume 135, Issue 313, pp. 
503-524. 





DISA LUBKER CORNISH 


IN AN 1882 SYMPOSIUM IN THE NORTH 
American Review on the Health of 
American Women, Diocletian Lewis, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and James Read 
Chadwick sought to dispel the notion 
that women were naturally weak and 
predisposed to ill health. In Lewis's 

eyes, the primary obstacle for women 
was recovery from physical ailments 
caused by the popular dress of the times 
(like tight-laced corsets and long, heavy 
skirts) and the lack of physical exercise. 
Stanton argued against social norms that 
stifled the creativity and spirit of young 
girls and women. She pleaded for more 
play and freedom for women in their 
youth, promoting greater independence 
for women and domestic divisions of 
labor with men. Chadwick advocated 
rigorous academic pursuits for girls, im- 
proved air quality, and better nutrition 
(as well as the consumption of less tea). 
Their commentaries on the health of late 


19th-century American women included 


themes still relevant today. 

Corsets fell out of favor in the 1920s 
and tea has been replaced with the skin- 
ny latte, but women’s health and empow- 
erment are still vital, often contentious, 
social issues. All three contributors to 
the symposium railed against the com- 
mon 19th-century notion that women 
were invalids who should be protected 
from strenuous pursuits; today, in con- 
trast, nearly 60 percent of all American 
women (and 75 percent of single moth- 
ers) work outside the home, and in 25 
percent of American households with 
children, women are the primary earner. 
Nearly 40 percent of working women in 
the US have college degrees, and more 
women than men earn Associate's or 
Bachelor's degrees; these higher levels 
of educational attainment are associated 
with decreased morbidity and mortality. 


Our society is informed by deeply 
rooted norms about beauty, health, and 
the roles of women. Consider the recent 
Supreme Court ruling that the rights 
to religious freedom of corporations 
take precedent over the health rights of 
women: the personhood of women was 
trumped by the personhood of a closely 
held corporation. This kind of political 
marginalization, combined with the me- 
dia’s placement of women’s health in the 
context of beauty, creates a challenging 
landscape for women to pursue health 
and empowerment. Cultural norms 
have always shaped the way women and 
girls are perceived—and the way they 
perceive themselves. Women may have 
broken through power barriers, gaining 
money and legal recognition, but eating 
disorders, cosmetic surgery, and pornog- 
raphy have increased dramatically. 

Successful efforts in our communi- 
ties empower women and girls through 
positive health messages and activities. 
Since 1882, mortality due to infectious 
diseases has decreased significantly (ac- 
companied by a rise in chronic disease 
rates), and we have seen declines in 
maternal mortality, infant mortality, 
and adolescent pregnancy. We may have 
traded the old problems for new ones, 
but women’s health nevertheless remains 
wrapped up in political and social 
movements as we discuss breastfeeding, 
mental health, violence against women, 
health inequities, and the health of les- 
bian and transgender women. No longer 
do we worry over the perils of corsets 
reducing waists by 15 inches, but we're 
still debating the health of women and 
girls. These early advocates of women’s 
health and empowerment helped pave 
the way for the last century's progress, 
yet it’s clear that important work remains 
to be done. Oo 


Past PERFECT showcases today’s experts on notable items from the NARs almost 200 years of back pages. The item excerpted at left 
may be read in full in the JSTOR archives at the address <http://www.jstor.org/action/showPublication?journalCode=nortamerrev>. 
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Submission Guidelines 


North American Review is the longest-lived US literary magazine (founded 
in 1815) and one of the most respected. We are interested in high-quality 
poetry, fiction, and nonfiction on any subject; however, we are especially in- 
terested in work that addresses contemporary concerns and issues, particu- 
larly with race, ethnicity, class, gender, sexuality and queerness, disability, 
and the environment. 


We like stories that start quickly and have a strong narrative arc. Po- 

ems that are passionate about subject, language, and image are welcome, 
whether they are traditional or experimental, whether in formal or free 
verse (closed or open form). Nonfiction should combine art and fact with 
the finest writing. Send submissions through the online submission system 
on our website at www.NorthAmericanReview.org. If you have questions or 
difficulties with the submission process, please contact us by telephone at 
(319) 273-6455. 


Submit up to five poems, one short story, up to two short-short stories, or 
one article or essay. Don’t send multiple submissions of the same genre; also 
wait to hear our decision on one submission before sending another. We 
read poetry, fiction, and nonfiction during the academic year. 


Please do not submit book reviews; send a query instead. Do not submit 
entire novels, collections of poems or stories, or nonfiction books. 

We do not accept simultaneous submissions; these will be returned unread. 
We also do not consider previously published material or work currently in 
press elsewhere. 


Submissions mailed to us must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope (SASE). If you wish to decrease your postage cost, we can 
send back the first page with our decision and recycle the rest. 


We try to report on submissions within three months, but we have a very 
small staff to read several thousand pieces annually. If you haven't heard in 
three months, feel free to inquire. 


We ask for first North American serial rights only. Copyright reverts to the 
author upon publication. 


Be sure to keep a copy of work you send us. And do send us work you're 
proud of. 


We trust youre already an NAR reader. It’s crucial for all of us as writers 
to support publication venues. If you aren't yet a reader, we invite you to 
subscribe at $22 for one year, or send us $5 for a sample issue of the NAR. 








Upcoming in NAR... 


Fiction: Brian Fitch e Bridget Bentz Sizer « Thomas Wilson 
Nonfiction: — Robert L. King « Amanda Morris « Caroline Sutton 
Poetry: Bridgette Bates « Karen An-Hwei Lee + Metta Sama 











RAKE A BRAS SAO TOR Alu, Heer ee 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
SERIALS SECTION 

8425 W MCNICHOLS RD 
DETROIT, Mi V48221-2546 


If you’ve missed the Southwest Review 
in the past few years, you’ve also missed: 


John Ashbery « Stanislaw Baranczak « John Barth « Hortense 
Calisher « Andrei Codrescu « Annie Dillard + Millicent 
Dillon *« Tom Disch « Rita Dove « Margaret Drabble « Alice 
Fulton e« Angelica Garnett « William Gass « Dana Gioia 
¢« Albert Goldbarth »« Debora Greger « Eamon Grennan « 
Allan Gurganus « Rachel Hadas « Donald Hall ¢ Vicki 
Hearne « Edward Hirsch « Alice Hoffman ¢ John Hollander 
¢ Michael Holroyd « James Kelman «¢ Galway Kinnell « 
Mary Kinzie « Georgina Kleege * Ursula Le Guin « David 
Leavitt *« David Lehman ¢ Wendy Lesser « William Logan « 
Alison Lurie « J.D. McClatchy « Naguib Mahfouz « Alice 
Mattison ¢ Arthur Miller « Iris Murdoch « Joyce Carol Oates 
e Grace Paley * Molly Peacock « Robert Pinsky * Reynolds 
Price « Adrienne Rich « Mary Jo Salter « Jim Shepard + 
Charles Simic « Lee Smith ¢ Elizabeth Spires * Dorothea 
Tanner « Helen Vendler « David Wagoner « William Weaver 


¢ Tennessee Williams « Edmund White « Charles Wright 


Don’t miss it, or them, any longer. 
Subscribe now. 


SOUTHWEST €83 REVIEW 


Southern Methodist University, P.O. Box 750374, 
Dallas, Texas 75275-0374, (214) 768-1037 


www.smu.edu/southwestreview 
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